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WE have in fact dissected in our three articles already 
published, only a small portion of Mr, Derby’s volume ; but 
we have commented on nearly every point of much impor- 
tance it raises. The bulk of the volume only repeats, with 
variations and farther developments, the objections to Ca- 
tholicity contained in the first five or six letters, and in 
continuing our review we can do little else than go over 
ground we have already travelled. Yet we suppose the 
learned Jurist will pretend that we have failed to give his 
book the thorough dissection we promised, if we fail to re- 
peat our refutation as often as he repeats his objection. 
We shall therefore continue our remarks for some time to 
come, and we pray those of our friends who are disposed to 
blame us for expending so much powder on an author com- 
paratively so obscure, to bear in mind that in replying to 
him we are replying to the whole mass of popular objec- 
tions to our religion urged by the “ No Popery” ranters 
and declaimers of the day. We have said enough to show 
the futility of the author’s attempt to disprove the Primacy 
of Peter and his succussors in the See of Rome. We will 
therefore pass to another of his objections. 


“Let us now glance at some of the abuses which the usurper 
has sanctioned in his path to power. Let us consider the worship 
of the Virgin Mary, of saints, images, relics, and shrines. 
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“St. Paul, in Holy Writ, gives the assurance that ‘ Neither 
have we any other Mediator and Intercessor by whom we may have 
access to God the Father, but only Jesus Christ: in whose name 
only all things are obtained at his Father’s hands.’ * 

“ But the Church of Rome worships the Virgin Mary, and 
allows such adoration to be offered to her as follows :— 

“* Holy Mother of God, who hast worthily merited to conceive 
him whom the whole world could not comprehend, by thy pious 
intervention, wash away our sins, that so being redeemed by thee we 
may be able to ascend to the seat of everlasting glory, where thou 
abidest with thy son for ever.’ t 

“ And again a similar w orship and prayer :— 

“*Let our voice first celebrate Mary, through whom the 
rewards of life are given unto us. O queen. thou who art a mother 
and yet a chaste virgin, pardon our sins through thy son.’ [ Even 
Cardinal Bembus, the Pope’s secretary, in an official letter to 
Charles VI., the great Emperor of Spain and Germany, § calls the 
virgin ‘our lady and goddess.” And the seaman when he com- 
menced his voyage, the palmer when he began his pilgrimage, and 
the knight when he went forth to fight the Saracen, were sent to 
pay their orisons at her shrine, and to bow before her image. 

* Again, the churches have been filled with her pictures and 
statues, and with images of saints. A patron saint has been found 
for nearly every Roman Catholic village, and saints have been re- 
cognized for various diseases, to whom suflerers are encouraged to 
address prayers, and to make votive offerings if relief be obtained. 
The images of the virgin, and saints with their shrines, like the 
statues of the heathen divinities, and like the shrine of the chaste 
goddess Diana at Ephesus, against which St. Paul bore witness, 
have been fashioned from precious metals, and decorated with gold, 
silver, and jewels. 

“ Statues and images are borne in solemn procession through 
churches and streets, with pomp, ceremony, and display. Waxen 
candles have been burned before them, while salt, oil, legends, and 
relics, real or pretended, have been, and are still used with imposing 
ceremonies, to impress the ignoraut and superstitious. 

“ Now let me ask you, because the Holy Virgin is said in Holy 
Writ to be blessed among women, and is called blessed in our 
prayer book and in the writings of St. Augustine, does it follow, as 
a necessary consequence, that she is to be made the queen of heaven, 
treated a deity and a goddess, endowed with the power of pardoning 
sins, and that the follower of Christ must bow his knee before her 
image and shrine, enriched with gold and jewels, like those of the 

* See 1 Timothy 2: 5. Rom. 8:34. Eph.2:18. 3:12 
+ See Collect in Hor. Paris, Fol, 4. 

t Ibid. Fol. 80. 

§ Bembus, in Epist. ad Carol. V. 
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Virgin Diana of the Ephesians, and is Ire to present his gifts at her 
altar, and offer up his adoration to her image, or herself? 

“If this homage was sanctioned by our Saviour or his apostles, 
or authorized by the councils of the Catholic church during the first 
two centuries, refer me to the authorities. As respects the use of 
images in churches, not only is it against the language of Scripture, 
but the Council convened at Grenada, Spain, about a.p. 300, and 
still held in high respect, condemn the practice. The blessed Au- 
gustine, Tertullian, Lactantius, with Theodorus, bishop of Ancyra, 
join in the condemnation of such a usage ; and Epiphanius, bishop 
of § Salamis, in Cyprus, where St. Paul ‘planted a chureh, who died 
about the age of seventy, a. p. 403, on his return from Constanti- 

nople, writes as follows: ‘ My children, be mindful that ye bring no 
images into the churches, and that ye erect none in the ce meteries of 
the saints, but evermore carry God in your hearts. Nay, suffer not 
images to be; no not in your private houses, for it is not lawful to 
lead a Christian man by his eyes, but rather by the study and exer- 
cise of his mind.’” *—pp. 44- 47, 


The author began his Letters by assuring us that he 
had gone to the “ fountain heads,” and had cited only such 
authors as the Church approves. Yet the fountain head 
here, by his own confession, is the Protestant bishop 
Jewel. We have shown that the Jurist is so uniformly 
untrustworthy in his citations and translations of Catholic 
authorities, that we must be excused from the unnecessary 
labor uf continuing to point out his inaccuracies. The fact 
that he alleges an authority apparently against some 
Catholic doctrine or practice, is primd facie evidence that 
it is substantially a forgery, at best a total misapplication 
of it. In this extract, it will be seen that the author calls 
the Pope a usurper ; but he has no right to call him so, 
till he has proved that the Pope claims and exercises an 
authority not conferred on him by our Lord. Our Lord 
had all power in Heaven and in earth as invisible Head of 
the Church, and could confer on his Vicar as much power 
as he pleased. The Jurist must prove that our Lord did not 
confer on him the power he claims and exercises, before he 
can call him « usurper for claiming and exercising it. He 
is not at liberty to make a charge ‘and then conclude from 
it as a fact. Between making an accusation and sustain- 
ing it, a jurist ought to know there is a distance. 

The author alleges that the Church of Rome authorizes 


* Epiphanius, cited in Jewel’s Apology, page 150. 
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the worship of the Virgin Mary, of saints, images, relics, 
and shrines, and thence concludes against her. His con- 
clusion is valid only on the condition that the worship of 
this sort which she authorizes, is wrong in itself or forbid- 
den by the positive law of God,—a thing for him to prove. 
We agree that idolatry is forbidden both by the natural 
law and the revealed law, and is a sin of the deepest dye. 
But what is idolatry ? It is offering the worship due to 
God alone to that which is not God, or failing to render 
due worship to God, and rendering an undue worship to 
creatures, whether living or dead, whether real or imaginary. 
He who renders due worship to God, and no undue worship 
to creatures, is free from the sin of idolatry. In the wor- 
ship of Mary, the veneration and invocation of saints, and 
respect for images, relics, and shrines, do we withhold from 
God what is his due, and do we offer them any thing more 
than their due, they being what they are ? If not, we are 
not idolators ; and the fact that the Church authorizes it, 
is an argument in her favor, not an argument against her ; 
for the eternal law of justice bids us give to every one his 
due, that is to say, to render unto every one his own, 

Mr. Derby’s pretence is, that the worship we render to 
Our Lady and to the saints is taken from the worship due 
to God alone. But this he does not prove. He is so 
habitually inaccurate that he cannot even quote the Scrip- 
tures correctly. St. Paul says, indeed, that there is one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus ; 
but he nowhere says that he is our only intercessor with 
the Father. “ There is but one mediator.” Who denies 
it? ‘ Christ maketh intercession for us.” Who denies 
it? We do not regard the saints as mediators in the 
theological sense of the term between God and us, but we 
do call upon them, in virtue of the merits of Jesus Christ, 
to intercede for us, and this we may do, as every one must 
conclude who believes it proper for one man to pray for 
another. When a priest or a minister prays for his con- 
gregation, he makes intercession for them, but he can law- 
fully do it only in the name of Christ, through whose 
merits alone the intercession can be efficacious. So with 
the saints. They intercede for us by their prayers, on the 
same principle on which we pray for one another in the 
Church on earth. And why should the prayers and inter- 
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cessions of the saints in Heaven rob Christ of his mediato- 
rial glory any more than the prayers and intercessions of 
Christians for one another in this life? The objection of 
the learned Jurist, if admitted, would condemn all prayers 
and intercessions of the Church for kings and magistrates, 
for persons in authority, for the faithful, for the sick, the 
poor, and the afflicted ; for the conversion of unbelievers, 
and for peace and concord throughout the earth. 

We worship the Blessed Virgin, Mother of God, we 
concede, with an inferior worship ; but the Jurist must not 
suppose us stupid enough to worship her as a goddess, or 
to offer her that worship which is due to Godalone, Even 
Protestants, we presume, are in most cases able to distin- 
guish between the creature and the Creator, between God 
and the work of his hands ; and if they can, then, a for- 
tiori, Catholics. To worship means literally to recognize 
and honor worth, and worth has the right to be recognized 
and honored wherever it is. The supreme worth is in God 
alone, but all creatures in their several degrees partici- 
pate in the divine worth, inasmuch as they have their being 


in him, and it is in him, and by him, that they live and move. 
Worship, then, in some sense, is due to the universal crea- 
tion of God, to creatures as well as to the Creator; and 
hence St. Paul, speaking by the Holy Ghost, bids us 


” 


“* Honor,—that is, wor ‘ship, —all men.” The only thing to 
be euarded against is giving an undue honor or worship to 
creatures, or “that honor or worship which is due only to 
God, and giving them honor or worship for their own sake 
alone, regarded as independently existing beings, and not as 
the creatures of God, as did the heathen to their inferior 
deities. The heathen never lost entirely the conception of 
one Supreme God, or denied the obligation to worship him ; 
nor did they deny that the supreme worship was due to 
him alone, or assert that more than an inferior worship was 
due to their inferior gods, or demigods. Their hero-wor- 
ship contained a reminiscence of the truth, but became 
idolatrous and sinful, because it was given to the hero, the 
demigod, or inferior god, for his supposed independent 
worth or divinity ; ; not to him as a creature owing in the 
last analysis all his worth to the Supreme God, and entitled 
to worship on his own account only as dependent for his 
worth on the worth or excellence of the Creator. The 
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creature is nothing in himself alone, and has no separate 
or independent worth ; but as the creature of God, and 
partaking, in his degree, of the Divine Being and excel- 
lence, he can have worth, and be entitled to worship. 
Of the creatures of God the saints are the most worthy, 
for they participate not only in the Divine worth in the 
natural order as manifested by creation, but also in the 
supernatural order as manifested by grace. To offer a 
special worship to saints, is to recognize and honor God in 
his works of creation, redemption, and sanctification, and 
to refuse to do it is to offer an indignity to him both as 
author of nature and grace. What greater indignity can 
you offer to the workman than to refuse to honor his 
work 2? Ifyou honor not the saints for what they are, you 
cannot honor God as the author either of nature or grace, 
and therefore do not give him the worship that is his due. 
You might as well pretend to love God while you hated 
your brother. How can you love him who begat, if you 
love not him who is begotten ? 

The worship we render to the saints is honoring in 
them the worth they possess, first, as creatures of God, and 
second, as his friends and servants in the order of grace. 
They really have such worth ; and worth, wherever ex- 
hibited, is entitled to recognition and honor, It is impos- 
sible for us to pay it more honor than it deserves so long 
as we regard it not as an independent or self-subsistent 
worth in the creature, but as derived from the supreme 
worth of God, and subsisting only by union with him. 
The special worship we pay to the saint, as distinguished 
from that which we pay to all creatures, is the honor we 
pay to the worth created in them by the operations of 
Divine grace and their concurrence therewith. Grace was 
purchased for us by our Lord, and we are indebted for it 
solely to his merits. So this special worship of the saints 
is a recognition and worship of the Word made flesh, 
through whom the grace which has sanctified the saint 
comes. If the Jurist can understand this, he will see 
that not only is this worship not idolatry, but that it is a 
worship really due to our Lord in his saints, and that we 
cannot duly honor him without honoring them. So far from 
tending to make us forget Christ as our sole Mediator, it 
necessarily compels us to recognize and honor him in that 
relation, by being in itself a recognition and worship of 
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what in that relation he has effected. This much of the 
cultus sanctorum in general. 

Mr. Derby is, of course, wrong in asserting that the 
Church ascribes our redemption to Mary, and in pretending 
that we worship her as a goddess. We have never met 
with such a prayer addressed by the Church to Mary as 
the one he pretends to cite, and he will find, if he goes to 
the “fountain head,” that the prayer in question, if not a 
forgery, is addressed, not to Mary, but to God, and that 
the petition is, O God, through the pious intercession of her 
who has worthily merited to conceive him whom the whole 
world could not comprehend, wash away our sins, so that 
redeemed by thee, that is, the Word made flesh, &c. As 
it stands it certainly is not genuine, and we have been 
able to find nothing like it in the Missale Romanum, or in 
any of the liturgical books of the Church we are acquaint- 
ed with ; we have not examined the work the author refers 
to in his foot note, for we do not understand his reference, 
or what work he means. Mary has not redeemed us her- 
self, but she is intimately connected with our redemption, 
inasmuch as she is the Mother of Him, who, through the 
flesh taken from her chaste womb, has redeemed us. 

Mary is entitled to worship as a saint, on the same 
principle that the saints are entitled to worship. But she 
has another and higher claim founded on her relation to 
the Word made flesh, and the very ground of this claim is 
such as to preclude the possibility of our falling into the 
gross error of regarding her as a goddess, or other than 
a creature. Cardinal Bembo, on some occasion, used in 
speaking of her the term dea, for which he was severely 
rebuked, but the Church never approved or adopted the 
term, and the poor Cardinal, we suppose, adopted it, not 
for the purpose of representing Our Lady as other than a 
creature, but for the purpose of writing what he took to be 
classical Latin. He was governed by philological not theo- 
logical reasons, as he was when he used in a despatch to the 
Venetian court, the expression, per deos immortales, or as 
those are who apply the term Divus instead of Sanctus to 
a saint canonized by the Church. The special worship we 
pay to Mary is founded on her connection with the Incar- 
nation, through which alone we hope _ salvation ; and the 
least as well as the best instructed Catholic knows enough 
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to know that it would be a denial of the Incarnation itself, 
of the reality of the flesh assumed by the Word, to deny 
that Mary is a creature, or to regard her as a Divi inity, as 
we should do, if we offered her divine honors, or paid her 
the supreme worship due to God alone. All the special 
honor we pay her, all the lofty epithets we apply to her, 
have reference to the Incarnation, and her relation to the 
Incarnate Word. Weare redeemed, sanctified, finally saved, 
by the Word made flesh, and this flesh the Word, with her 
free consent, assumed in her womb. She redeems us only in 
the sense of consenting to be the mother of Him who re- 
deems us. It was from her flesh the Word took the re- 
deeming flesh, and from that flesh she can never be sepa- 
rated ; and it is her connection with it that forms the 
ground of the worship we render her. It is clear, then, 
that the worship we render her, presupposes her to be a 
creature, and therefore cannot be in principle, or in fact, 
the supreme worship due only to God. We honor her as the 
Mother of the Incarnate Word, and if not flesh, and there- 
fore a creature, she could not have been that mother. 

Mr. Derby errs grievously when he asserts that we pray 
to Mary to pardon our sins. We do no such thing ; we sim- 
ply ask her to obtain our pardon by her intercession with 
her Divine Son, who hath power to pardon, and with whom 
her prayers and intercessions, since they are always in ac- 
cordance with his will, must be all-powerful. Mr.Derby ought 
to recollect that though Protestantism is incoherent and 
self-contradictory, Catholicity is not. Whether true or 
false, Catholicity, so to speak, hangs together, is always 
logical, always coherent, and always consistent with itself. 
You will never find it at one time asserting a principle 
which at another it denies, 

The author and Protestants generally find grave diffi- 
culties in understanding and appreciating the worship 
Catholics pay to Our Lady, because they have ceased to 
believe in the Incarnation, ‘and have lost the sense of the 
mystery of the Word made flesh. ‘They do not understand 
that it is God made man, and therefore God in his human 
nature, that redeems and saves us. They see no necessary 
connection between the Incarnation and the final beatitude 
of man ; they sce not that the whole of redemption and 
all the rewards in heaven depend on our Lord in his human 
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nature, not on him regarded solely in his distinctively 
Divine nature. They are, almost without exception, Nes- 
torians or Eutychians, and either give to the flesh as- 
sumed a human subsistence or personality distinct from the 
Divine, which is virtual Unitarianism, or they deny to the 
Divine Personality two for ever distinct natures, the one 
Divine, the other human, and thus adopt the Monophy site 
theory. They fail utterly to recognize the indissoluble union 
of two for ever distinct natures in one Divine person. Hence, 
while they are willing enough to say that Mary is the 
Mother of Christ, they shrink from saying that she is the 
Mother of God. They cannot bring themselves to say that 
God was born of woman, or that he had or has a mother. 
Thus they dissolve Christ, deny virtually that the Word 
was made flesh, and that since the Incarnation, human 
nature is truly, and as substantially, the nature of God as 
the Divine nature itself. The Word, since the Incarnation 
or hypostatic union, has a twofold nature, the one human and 
the other Divine, and the one therefore is as much and 
truly his nature as the other. Hence the term God applies 
to him as properly in his human as in his Divine nature, 
in which he is one with the Father and the Holy Ghost. 
This is the meaning of the assertion that the Word 
made flesh,—Verbum caro factum est. 

God in his divine nature, as the Divinity, was not, in- 
deed, born of Mary, any more than he died on the cross, 
for in that nature he is eternal and immortal,—can neither 
be born nor die ; but God in his human nature was born 
of Mary, and therefore what was born of her was not sim- 
ple humanity, that is, a man, adopted and united by the 
Word to himself, but God himself in his humanity or 
human nature. Therefore, as by the Incarnation human 
nature becomes really and substantially the nature of God, 
Mary was as truly the mother of God as any mother is or 
can be the mother of her own son. The relation of mother 
and son, by virtue of the hypostatic union, really and truly 
subsists between God and Mary, and must for ever exist. 
We must say this or deny the Incarnation, 

This granted, Mary necessarily holds to God a peculiar 
relation, a superior and more intimate relation than is or 
can be held by any other woman or by any other creature. 
It is not possible to assign her in creation a rank above her 
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real rank. She holds and always will hold the relation of 
Mother of God, and, as her Son is universal King, of uni- 
versal Queen- Mother. She is by the very fact of that rela- 
tion placed above every other creature, above all the sons 
and daughters of men, above all the choirs, thrones, domin- 
ions, angels, and archangels of heaven, and can be below 
none but. God himself. i his is no exaggeration, but sober 
reason and literal truth, when once it is conceded that the 
“Word was made flesh.” Weak men and sciolists, wick- 
ed men and devils, may rage or cavil at it, but so it is, 
and so it cannot not be. Exclaim as you will against it, 
nothing can alter it ; nothing can prevent it from being 
true that eternal justice imposes upon us the duty of recog- 
nizing that relation, of acknowledging her exalted rank, 

and of rendering her the honor, the love, and veneration 
due to it. Fine Christians we should be, if we refused her 

the honor that is her due, and great honor and respect 

should we show to Him who has given her that exalted 
rank above every creature in heaven, on earth, and under 
the earth! It is not Catholics worshipping Mary as 
the Mother of God and Queen of heaven, who need to de- 
fend themselves, but Protestants who refuse her the honor 
that is herdue, and will not conform to the real relations 
which God himself has established between Mary and her 
Son,——Protestants, who think they maintain truth by re- 
jecting it, and that they show their respect for the Son by 
refusing to honor his Mother for what she is, and He by 
being born of her has made her. Let them defend them- 
selves, if they can, but forbear to accuse us. 

Protestants for the most part, at the present day at 
least, fail to recognize the office of the Sacred Flesh in our 
redemption and salvation. In losing the sense of the Mys- 
tery of the Incarnation they have lost the sense of salva- 
tion by an Incarnate God. The redemption in which as 
Christians we believe is not merely satisfaction made by 
the Incarnate God for our sins, original or actual, and the 
purification of the soul or spirit, but also a redemption and 
sanctification of the flesh. The Word was made flesh, 
Verbum caro factum est, and it was not merely the spirit, 
the soul, or immaterial part of man that God ‘assumed to 
be his nature, but also the flesh, the body no less than the 
soul of man. It was our nature, and our whole nature,— 
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‘ perfect man”—that he assumed, and made his nature ; 
and the flesh as well as the soul is elevated to union with 
God, in the Incarnation, deified, or made the nature of 
God. Here opens a view we all too seldom appreciate. The 
heathen believed in the immortality of the soul, and the 
return of the spirit to God who gave it, but they had no 
conception of the resurrection or future life of the flesh. 
The distinctive doctrine preached by the Apostles was not 
the immortality of the soul, as some sectarians contend, 
but the resurrection of the dead, therefore, the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh, for only the flesh dies. Yet we appre- 
hend that the Protestant world has virtually lost or is rap- 
idly losing all belief in the resurrection ef the flesh— 
carnis resurrectionem—and confound belief in the natural 
immortality of the soul, with belief in the resurrection of 
the body. Hence, placing no belief in the resurrection, or 
attaching no jeaportames to the resurrection of the fle sh, 
they fail to perceive the significance of the mystery of the 
Word made flesh. 

But whoever reflects a moment will see that the redemp- 
tion of the flesh and its elevation to union with God, could 
by no possibility be effected, save by the Incarnation ‘of the 
Word; and as its redemption and elevation were in the de- 
sign of God from all eternity, theologians of no mean re- 
pute maintain that the Word would have been incarnated, 
even if man had not sinned. But be thisas it may, certain 
it is, that where sin abounded, grace superabounded, and 
that the Word was made flesh, not merely to repair the 
damage done by sin, as Protestantism would fain have us 
believe, but over and above repairing that damage, to elevate 
us to a union by nature with God himself, and therefore of 
making man in both soul and body one with God. Hence 
the reason why the Word assumed our nature. Had he as- 
sumed the nature of animals he would not have redeemed 
us or elevated us, for we are above them ; had he assumed 
the nature of angels he would not have redeemed or ele- 
vated the flesh, since that enters not into the nature of an- 
gels ; or if he had assumed our nature only in its angelic 
or spiritual part. But by assuming flesh, and becoming 
perfect man as he was perfect God, he elevated our whole 
nature to himself, and made it his nature. As the human 
nature he assumed was complete human nature, soul and 
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body,—for man is not soul alone, or body alone, but the 
union of the two,—and identical with our nature, he elevates 
us by nature, soul and body, to the nature of God. Our na- 
ture, if we may use the expression of St. Leo, is by the In- 
carnation deified, made as truly the nature of God as the 
Divine nature itself, As this includes the flesh as well 
as the soul, it is evident that the Catholic doctrine of fasts, 
mortifications, and chastisements of the flesh, has its foun- 
dation in the Mystery of the Incarnation. They are not 
merely lacerations of the flesh for the good of the soul, 
but are chastisements of the flesh for its own good, to fit it 
to be the temple of the Holy Ghost. The flesh itself is to 
live for ever, and its discipline is as necessary to prepare it for 
practical union with God hereafter as the discipline of the 
soul. Inthe redemption and elevation of man, soul and 
body, the whole lower creation is also redeemed and elevated, 
for mun is, as the ancients said, a microcosm, and contains 
in himself the several natures of all the orders below him, 
and in fact, in his intelligent part, the elements of the an- 
gelic nature, which is above him. 

Now when we take this view of the redemption and 
elevation of created nature through the Incarnation, we can 
easily perceive that the rank of Mary must be the highest 
under God, That rank is determined by her relation to the 
Sacred Flesh of our Lord, through which and which alone he 
effects this universal redemption and elevation. The Sacred 
Flesh was taken in her womb, and was flesh of her flesh ; 
her relation to it must necessarily be more intimate than 
that of any other creature, and as it was not taken by vio- 
lence, but by her free consent, she necessarily participates 
in its glory, in asense in which no other creature does or can 
participate. As mother of that Sacred Flesh born of her, 
she is the Mother of God, and as it is only through it 
we are redeemed and sanctified in our flesh, she is the 
mother of otir redemption and sanctification. As we by re- 
demption and sanctification become united in our flesh to 
the Sacred Flesh of Christ, she is, in the order of redemption 
and sanctification, literally our mother, and as truly the 
mother of redeemed and glorified humanity, as Eve was 
the mother of natural humanity, or the human race in 
the natural order. These considerations, to those who 
are capable of understanding them, will show that what 
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Protestants should object to in us, is our belief in the Incar- 
nation and the resurrection and future glory of the flesh, 
not the worship we pay to Our Lady ; for if the Word 
was made flesh, the strongest language the Church has ever 
authorized, and the warmest affection, the tenderest love, 
and the deepest devotion of Catholics to the Mother of 
God, are fully warranted. The whole cu/tus of Mary flows 
from the profound mystery of the Incarnation, and the 
belief in that mystery ; and what Protestants so injuriously 
call our “ Mariolatry,” do and must stand or fall together. 
It may be that popular Catholic writers, writing for Catho- 
lics alone, and even some popular controversialists, who 
have more piety than thought, and more erudition than 
philosophy, have not taken sufficient pains to show the con- 
nection between the Incarnation and the worship of Mary, 
and the future resurrection and glorification of the body, but 
that connection exists, and it is impossible on any rational 
grounds to deny the consequences which flow from it. If we 
look into history, we shall find those who believe the most 
firmly and vividly in the Incarnation are the most devout 
worshippers of Mary ; and we seldom find our worship of- 
fending any except those who lack faith in the mystery of 
the Word made flesh, and who resolve Christianity into 
pure materialism, or a pure spiritualism, which reg: urds man 
as all soul, and denies the resurrection of the flesh. 

The Jurist affects to be scandalized at what he calls our 
worship of images. We have images of Our Lady, and 
of the saints in our churches, and carry them in processions, 
&c. But what if we do? Is it a fault? Wherefore ? 
He knows, or ought to know, that not simply the making, 
keeping, or worship of images, but the making, keeping, 
or worship of images as idols or gods, is what is for- 
bidden in the first commandment of the Decalogue, other- 
wise painting and sculpture would be forbidden, indeed 
all the imitative arts, and no man could lawfully keep and 
respect a picture of his mother, or a statue of his father. 
Puritan Massachusetts would, in such case, be bound to 
remove the carved image of a codfish, which is now sus- 
pended in the Representatives Hall of her State House, 
I have while writing an image of Our Lady before me, and 
I kneel before it when I say my prayers, but I do not 
pray to it. I pray to God before the image of his Mother, 
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or I pray to his Mother herself, to intercede for me 
with him, and obtain for me the graces and benefits I 
most stand in need of. What harm can you detect in 
that ? And yet here is all the worship of images Catho- 
lics practise. Here is no idolatry. I honor the image for 
the sake of the original, but I am not quite so stupid as to 
suppose it is a god. I should suppose'even the most stu- 
pid Protestant could distinguish between praying before an 
image of Our Lady and praying to it, and between the 
worship we pay to Our Lady herself and that which the 
Ephesians paid to their goddess Diana; but it seems 
that Mr. Derby cannot, and that he imagines his young 
kinsman cannot. Surely, the power of discrimination in 
our Protestant friends must, if they do not slander them- 
selves, be exceedingly weak and dull. 

It seems that we keep and treat with respect the relics 
of saints, and such is really the fact. There is no deny- 
ing it. My good Protestant mother showed me one day the 
writing-book of my long-departed father, which she had af- 
fectionately preserved ; she also showed me a pattern of the 
last dress she had seen her own mother wear, and even a 
lock of my own and my twin sister’s hair, t taken from our 
heads when we were little children, and which nothing 
could induce her to part with. The lover preserves with 
pious care the picture of his mistress, or any thing he pos- 
sesses that was hers, which she had looked upon, which 
she had touched, or which she had loved. These things are 
dear to us, not for their own sake, but for the sake of those 
we love and who are absent from us. So is it with Catho- 
lics in regard to the relics of the saints ; we keep them, we 
venerate them, we cherish them for the sake of the saint 
whose relics they are. 

But there is a higher and a holier reason for the vene- 
ration of the relics of saints. Protestants have the feelings 
of heathens towards dead bodies and dead men’s bones. 
These things are repulsive to them, disgusting, and they 
hasten to burn them, or to bury them from their sight, 
because they have never fairly grasped the meaning or any 
portion of the meaning of the Incarnation, because they have 
never believed or understood the redemption of the body, 
and the sanctification of matter. The Catholic looks upon 
the relics of the body of the saint, as redeemed and ennobled 
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by the Word made flesh. The sanctity of the saint was not 
confined to the soul alone, but overflowed and permeated 
more or less his body, his fleshly tabernacle. When the 
Catholic touches the relics of a saint, he feels that he 
touches what is holy, and he looks forward to the resurrec- 
tion, when this blood, this flesh, and these bones, will be 
reunited to the soul, and be fashioned anew after Christ’s 
glorious body, and enter into glory. The flesh of the saint is 
redeemed, and is of the same nature with the flesh assumed 
by the Word. It is, therefore, a sacred thing, and as such 
we treat it. Catholics are not Gnostics or Manicheeans. 
They do not regard matter any more than spirit as intrinsi- 
cally evil. As the work of God it is good, as redeemed by 
Christ it is sacred, and as pertaining to one who loved God, 
who conformed to the Divine will, and is now enjoying the 
beatific vision, who was pleasant in life, beautiful in death, 
and now glorious in immortality, it is precious. It is 
precious, too, because it has been chastened by divine 
grace, and nourished with the Blessed Sacrament, the pre- 
cious body and blood of our Lord himself, and made the 
very temple and dwelling-place of the Holy Ghost. Here 
are reasons enough to prove the propriety of our worship of 
relics and shrines. There is a deep philosophy, a lofty mo- 
rality, and a tender piety in this worship, which they who 
are not Catholics lack, and cannot have, for with them this 
worship, so pure, so true, so elevating, and so consoling with 
us, were they to attempt it, would degenerate into a gross 
idolatry, or a debasing superstition. Yet the honor we pay 
to relics is not to them as mere flesh and bones, but to the 
saint whose they were, and through the saint to the Word 
made flesh, whence all redemption and sanctity, whether of 
soul or body, have their source. We cherish them as sacred 
through the holiness of the saint, and the redemption of 
the flesh by its assumption by the Word ; but we do not 
pray to them, or reverence them as living things. We love 
them for what they are, not for what they are not, and to 
regard them as they are and to honor them tor what 
they are is a simple duty. We must tell the learned 
Jurist, then, that his flippancy is in bad taste. There is 
in these Catholic practices a beauty he does not see, a fit- 
ness he is unable with his cold, sneering temper to appreci- 
ate, a deeper significance, as in all Catholic things, than he 
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has dreamed of. His objections betray his ignorance, not 
his science,—his shallowness, not his depth,—his coldness, 
not his warmth,—his indifference, not his love to the Word 
made flesh. Let him lay aside his self-conceit, his false as- 
sumption that he knows something of the Gospel, open his 
heart to the inspirations of grace, as the sun-flower opens 
her bosom to the rays of the sun ; let him sit down at the 
feet of God’s minister, as Mary Magdalen sat at the feet 
of Jesus, and be content, before criticising, to learn with 
the docility of the child, and our word for it, he will soon 
love what he now hates, and see a truth, a beauty, an ex- 
cellence, in what he now fancies is mere craft, imposture, 
falsehood, and superstition. Let him meditate seriously, and 
with open heart, on that mystery of mysteries, the Incar- 
nation, which even his church professes to believe, and he 
will see Catholics are alone in giving it significance, in re- 
garding it as a living truth, and in making it the basis of 
their religious life and practices. 

But we have dwelt too long for our space on this topic, 
and must hurry on to another. 


“T pass to the next important topic, the celibacy of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. We have the authority of Holy Writ for the fact 
that St. Peter, the alleged founder and first prelate of the Church 
of Rome, was himself a married man, for we find* that when 
Jesus was come unto Peter’s house, ‘He saw his wife’s mother 
laid and sick of a fever, and he touched her hand and the fever left 
her, and she arose and ministered unto them.’ He mentions also 
his son Marcus. This, however, may have been Mark, the apostle. 
St. Peter, also.[ speaks of the marriage state as honorable, for he 
names, among the holy women of old who trusted in the Lord, Sarah, 
whoobeyed her husband Abraham, God’s chosen prophet and min- 
ister. He directs wives to be chaste and gentle, to obey their hus- 
bands and thus win them to the truth, and to seek the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, a priceless jewel i in the sight of God, pre- 
ferable to plaiting the hair, or wearing of gold or apparel. He 
counsels husbands to honor and dwell with their wives as common 
heirs of the grace of life, so that their prayers be not hindered, and § 
counsels all he addresses ‘ to be ready to give an answer to every 
one that asketh them for the hope that is in them. And St. Paul, 
addressing Timothy in one of the Eastern churches, whose observ- 
ances the Greek Church now follows, writes, ‘A wun then must 





* Matthew 8: 14. 


Peter 5: 13. 
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be blameless, the husband of one wife.’* The early historians of 
the Church, Sozomen and Theophylactus, commend the marriage of 
the clergy, and two of the earliest provincial councils held at Ancyra 
and Gangra in Paphlagonia, the latter a. p. 360 ; and some of the 
earliest canons of the Eastern churches authorize the marriage of 
men in holy orders. Some learned doctors among the Roman 
Catholics admit that the marriage of the clergy was lawful until the 
era of Pope Siricius, bishop of Rome, a. p. 385. 

“ The blessed Chry sostom, who lived twenty years after this period, 
expressly says, that ‘It is an honest and law ful thing for a man liv- 
ing in matrimony, to take upon him therewith the dignity of a 
bishop.’ Chrysostom was himself a presbyter of Antioch, one of 
the most ancient seats of Christianity, and ey bishop of 
Constantinople, the seat of empire. 

“T find by reference to the standard work of McCulloeh, that in 
Russia, which a, p. 1838 contained fifty-nine millions of people, 
more than fifty millions were of the Greek church, and the residue 
either Lutherans, Mahometans, or Pagans, with some Catholics, 
principally in the provinces last conquered. I find it there stated, 
under the head of religion, that the uniform practice in the Greek 
church, is for those taking holy orders to marry. Indeed, the canon 
law is so imperative, that no priest or bishop is allowed to officiate 
until he enters the holy state of marriage ; and upon the death of his 
wife, is suspended until he marries : again. The church is guided by 
a patriarch, whose predecessor removed to Russia from Constanti- 
nople upon the fall of the Greek empire. And it is well understood 
that the female members of the Greek church stand higher with 
respect to chastity than females in Roman Catholic countries. If, 
then, the theory of the Romish church should be assumed to be 
true, that our Saviour selected Peter to be the future ruler of his 
church, and intrusted to him the gates of heaven, he selected for the 
first prelate a married man, one who approved of marriage in the 
clergy, for he refers to Abraham, God’s chosen prophet and minis- 
ter, who was ready to sacrifice his son Isaac upon the altar, and 
refers also to Sarah, his holy wife, and bids the husbands to ‘ honor 
and dwell with their wives the coheirs of salvation.’ 

“ Does not Peter, by his example, his citation, and his precepts, 
clearly show that bishops and priests may marry; and are his suc- 
cessors holier than their alleged first bishop, the first and oldest 
apostle of our Saviour, or more deserving of respect than the holy 
fathers who lived before the inroads of barbarism, and were accus- 
tomed to visit the churches planted by the apostles ? 

** Again, let us recur to the fact, that Greek and Romish churches 
were governed by the same councils and rules, until they separated 
upon the mere question of Easter-day. In the words of the blessed 
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Jerome, ‘Gaul and Britain and Africa, the East, and India, and all 
the barbarous nations, adored one Christ, and observed one rule ot 
truth in the early ages of Christianity,’ and you observe he includes 
‘the British almost severed from the world.” * In the Greek church 
the marriage of the clergy is not only authorized, but absolutely 
required. Now, if we find that the marriage of the clergy 
has been found conducive to virtue, and a check to profligacy ; 
if we see a precedent for it in the party alleged to be the first 
primate of Rome, and in the precepts of St. Peter; if we find, fur- 
ther, that the bishops of the Greek churches, the modern repre- 
sentative of the Eastern, uniformly adhere to the ancient usage, 
have we not an accumulation of evidence that the Romish church 
has departed from the truth ? 

“ And whether you ascribe it to the ascetic rules of monks, who 
aspired tO unusual sanctity in the dark ages, to a desire to sink 
all worldly and carnal thoughts i in a devotion to God, or, what may 
well be argued from established facts, to a deep design on the 
part of the Roman pontiffs to secure a devotion to the advance- 
ment of their power, the constrained celibacy of the clergy has 
no sanction in the early church. Indeed, such departures from the 
truth are predicted by the great Apostle to the Gentiles, inspired 

y aheavenly vision, who foretells ¢ ‘That in the latter days some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, for- 
bidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, which 
God has created to be received with thanksgiving of them which 
believe and know the truth.’ ”—pp. 48-52. 


We pass over the author’s citations of authorities, taken 
from untrustworthy Anglican Anti-popery writers,—author- 
ities in every instance miscited, misapprehended, misap- 
plied, or irrelevant. The Church of Rome does not dishonor 
marriage ; she treats it as a sacrament, declares it to be 
always asacred thing, and gives it her benediction. If she 
insists on the celibacy of the clergy, it is not because she 
regards marriage as dishonorable, or unclean, but for other 
reasons, which will readily occur to those who properly un- 
derstand the office and duties of the Catholic priesthood. 
Mr. Derby argues that the celibacy of the clergy is not an 
Apostolic institution, because Peter was a married man ; 
but that Peter had a wife living and that he lived with her 
as a married man, after he was called to be an Apostle, the 
only thing to be proved to his purpose, he does not, and 


* “ Et penitus toto divisis orbe Britannis.” ¢ 1 Timothy 4: 1, 3. 
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cannot prove. There have been several Popes, and innu- 
merable bishops and priests in the Roman Church, who 
have been married men ; and one of the most distinguished 
and worthy priests of this diocese was a widower, and had 
a family of children, when he received Holy Orders. Proof, 
therefore, that a Pope, a bishop, a priest in early times, or 
even an Apostle, had been married, is no proof that the celi- 
bacy of the clergy was not the discipline of the Church. 
We are not particularly informed as to the discipline of 
the Russian Schismatic Church in respect to the marriage 
of the clergy, but in the Schismatic, as in the United Greek 
Church, no one in Holy Orders is allowed to marry, but 
those who were married before receiving Holy Orders are 
allowed to retain their wives, though no married priest 
can be consecrated a bishop, and hence bishops are taken 
generally from the monastic orders. ‘This is what we have 
always understood to be the discipline of the Greek Church, 
and we suppose it to be also that of the Russian. We 
place no reliance on Mr. Derby’s statement to the contrary, 
for he evidently has no exact information on the subject, 
since he says the Russian Church is guided by a Patriarch, 
which is notoriously untrue, for it is guided by a Synod with 
a lay president, the patriarchate havi ing been suppressed, 
if I recollect aright, by Peter the Great. That the Russian 
clergy generally marry before receiving Holy Orders, we 
believe is the fact, but that a priest or bishop is suspended 
from his functions when his wife dies till he gets a new wife, 
is pure fiction. Whether the morality of the women stands 
higher in countries under the Greek Church than it does in 
those under the Roman Catholic Church, is a question we 
shall not discuss ; but he who can believe it, is, in our opin- 
ion, prepared, as Clemens Alexandrinus said of the Greeks 
of his day, to believe any thing, except the truth. How- 
ever this may be, we advise him to institute no comparison 
in respect of purity of life and manners between Protestant 
countries and Catholic countries—a comparison which 
would be much more to the purpose. 
The Jurist alleges that St. John Chrysostom says that 
‘it isan honest and lawful thing for a man living in mat- 
rimony to take upon him therewith the dignity of a 
bishop,” but he fails to tell us where St. John Chrysostom 
says this, and surely he cannot expect us to read through 
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thirteen huge folio volumes in order to determine whether 
he says it or not. I recollect no such passage in the 
writings of this holy Doctor of the Church. He certainly 
defends the Catholic doctrine of marriage, against the 
Manicheeans and others who forbid people to marry, on the 
ground that it is impure, and incompatible with the sanc- 
tity of life,—a notion founded on the false doctrine of the 
essential impurity or intrinsic evil of matter ; but I do not 
find that he defends the marriage of bishops. In the East 
the discipline that was established from the earliest times 
in the West, never universally obtained ; there the clergy of 
the second order were allowed to have wives ; this discipline 
obtains’ now in all the Oriental rites, alike among those in 
communion with the Holy See, and those in schism. Yet 
the laws of the Church alike in the East and the West, 
and still adhered to by the Schismatic Greeks, forbid 
marriage contracted after the reception of Holy Orders, 
that is, bishops, presbyters, deacons, and subdeacons, have 


‘never been allowed to marry. Even to-day the clergy of the 


United Greeks, that is, Christians of the Greek rite in com- 
munion with the Apostolic See, if married before ordina- 
tion, may retain, and do retain, their wives after ordina- 
tion, though they rarely hear confessions. 

‘lo contend that a Church which makes marriage a sac- 
rament, which declares it honorable, holy even, and gives 
it her benediction, falls into the category of those the 
Apostle speaks of, who declare marriage in itself impure, 
and therefore forbid to marry, because she forbids those 
whom she ordains to minister at her altars to marry, is to rea- 
son about as wisely as honest Fluellin, who likened the Prince 
ot Wales to Alexander the Great, because there was a river 
in Wales, and also a river in Macedon. If the learned 
Jurist will pay a little attention to what we have said of 
the redemption and sanctification of matter by the assump- 
tion of flesh by the Word, he will see that it is absolutely 
impossible for the Church with her own fundamertal doc- 
trines to fall into the errors censured by the Apostle in the 
text cited at the close of the extract we have made. The 
Jurist judges without understanding either the law or the 
facts of the case, and on the hypothesis that the Church 
has as little understanding of what she does as he has of 
the matters on which he writes. There is no doubt that 
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the chastity the Church requires of her clergy is above na- 
ture, and can be preserved only by supernatural grace ; but 
this is no more than is to be said of the chastity or con- 
tinence demanded of the spouses in Christian marriage, 
as the experience of our non-Catholic world is at this mo- 
ment proclaiming in tones not to be mistaken ; and we 
know no reason why the grace needed may not be given in 
the one case as well asin the other; yet all experience 
proves that even naturally continence is more easily main- 
tained by the celibate than by the married, as total absti- 
nence is less difficult than temperance. Whoever will con- 
sult the records of our criminal courts will find that in pro- 
portion to their numbers the Protestant clergy furnish more 
instances of conjugal infidelity than any otherclass of society. 
At least so tells usa Protestant lawyer who is well qualified 
to judge. Almost all the instances that come to light in which 
Protestant ministers have fallen, the minister has been a 
married man, with an interesting wife and children. We are 
not surprised at this. When we consider the temptations, 
even seductions, to which a popular and fascinating Pro- 
testant minister is exposed on every hand, and the fact 
that he lacks the grace of the sacrament of marriage to sus- 
tain him, we rather marvel that comparatively so few, not 
that so many fall. We touch here a subject of great deli- 
cacy, and which some day must be thoroughly discussed. 
Christian marriage, or the morality of the Gospel in rela- 
tion to marriage, is above the strength of nature alone. 
Our Lord knew it, and therefore raised marriage under the 
New Law to the dignity ofa sacrament, and assigned it a spe- 
cial grace, which those who enter into marriage with proper 
motives and dispositions receive, and may, if they will, al- 
ways preserve. But we must say that the Protestant ex- 
periment of trying to maintain Christian marriage, without 
the sacramental grace, has proved, and is every day proving, 
a failure. It would not be amiss for worldly-minded and 
indifferent Catholics themselves to pay some attention to 
this fact, lest even they fail to escape the general corrup- 
tion of manners with which our land bids fair to be deluged. 
But we leave this topic, and follow our author in his givings 
out on another, 


“T acknowledge our several letters of February 14th, 19th, and 
24th, to which I propose to reply seriatim, after disposing of all that 
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remains of your letter of the 4th current, in which you advane» the 
following bold propositions, n mely, that the C hurch of Rome is 

“1. The only universal or C atholie chureh. 

“2. The only apostolic or primitive church. 

“3. The only church which lias preserved its unity. 

“4. That no dissenters from the authority of the pope existed be- 
fore the time of Luther. 

That the Catholie chureh has not varied one iota in the faith 
from the time of the apostles. 

“6. That if you can be shown one place (where men have any 
idea of the Christian religion) where Roman Catholicism does not 
exist, you will be a Protestant. 

That the Episcopal church has neither unity, catholicity, nor 
ahs Tiel tity, and is of course heretical. 

“g. You ask where is he to whom the ke *ys of heaven and hell 
are given, aud the church to which God has promised the gates of 
hell ‘shall not prevail against it, and without doubt refer to St. Peter 
and the Church of Rome,’ "—p. 53. 


The questions here raised were disposed of in our first 
article on Mr. Derby’s book, inserted in our Review for last 
October. Points 4 and 6 assumed by Mr. Derby’s son, are 
untenable, and he betrayed his ignorance in assuming 
them. We have known some ignorant or unreflecting 
Catholics rashly assert in their arguments with Protestants 
that there were no separatists from the Church prior to 
Luther. Such assertions are inexcusable, and do harm. 
They are easily refuted, and our opponents are ready to 
swear that, if they have refuted some unimportant state- 
ment made in the heat of argument by an_ individual 
Catholic, they have refuted the claims of the Church her- 
self. There were heretics even in the Apostolic age, and 
we know no age since in which the Church has not been 
afflicted with heresies. The Middle Ages bristled with 
heresies, and we have never been able to find that Luther 
originated any new heresy. The Popes, from the division 
of the Roman Empire into the Empire of the West and 
the Empire of the East, had had as bitter enemies as 
Luther to contend with, and the defection in the East prior 
to Luther was greater than any defection there ever has 
been in the West. These are facts, and it is a short- 
sighted policy that seeks to conceal them. If the claims 
of the Chureh are irreconcilable with the facts of history, 
they cannot be sustained, for facts are not rendered no- 
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facts by being concealed or denied. There have always 
been heretics and schismatics, and no doubt there always 
will be to the end of the world ; but this is a fact which 
proves rather than disproves the Church, for if there were 
no Church, one and Catholic, there could be no schismatics 
or heretics, as there could be no counterfeit, if there were 


no genuine coin. Mr. Derby, however, does not understand 
this. 


“Let me now recur to the points you have advanced: First. I 
have shown that the Church of Rome does not pervade the world. 
I have shown the Greek church engrosses a large part of Russia, 
Turkey, Greece, and Germany, while the Protestant faith is gradu- 
ally overspreading the globe. I will concede to you, that at the 
close of the third century the true church of Christ was established 
and pervaded the world, but it does not follow therefrom that the 
Church of Rome is the same at this moment, or has the same uni- 
versa ity. 

5 Christianity made wot progress under the teaching of the 
apostles. It had to encounter in the Roman Empire, which then 
embraced the civilized world, a state religion, venerable for its anti- 
quity, its mythology, and its association with both poetry and his- 
tory. It had its oracles and temples, itssacred fountains and groves, 
its statues of gods, goddesses, and deified heroes. Its votaries from 
childhood bowed down to them, and offered worship and sacrifices, 
and when their religion was assailed, exclaimed, Great is Jupiter, 
great is Apollo, great is Diana of the Ephesians. Even St. Pauls, 
in London, occupies the site of the temple of the Virgin Diana. 

“ This religion was sustained by the love of people and princes, 
by antiquity, universality, and general consent, but in less than four 
centuries it yielded to the apostles of the Gentiles. 

“ At the close of the second century, Irenzeus speaks of the prev- 
alence of the gospel among ‘ the Germans and Celts, the Egyptians, 
Libyans, and Orientals.’ 

“The eloquent Tertullian, a. p. 198, recites : ‘We are but of 
yesterday, yet we have filled your empire, your cities, your islands, 
your castles, your corporate towns, your assemblies, your very camps, 
your tribes, your comp anies ; your palaces and your temples alone 
are left to you.’ And again, ‘The Parthians, Medes, Persians, the 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, Pontus, 
Egypt, and parts beyond Cyrene, the Romans, tribes of the Getuli, 
many in the extreme parts of Mauritania and Spain, many nations 
in Gaul and places in Britain inaccessible to the Roman arms, have 
been subdued to Christ. The Sarmatians, Dacians, Germans, 
Seythians, and many other nations, provinces, and islands to us un- 
known, are subject to Christ’s dominion, and this was at least a 
century before the accession of the first Christian emperor, and 
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during the reign of Severus. After the victory of Constantine, a. p. 
306, under the luminous cross, with its inscription, ‘ conquer by 
this, Christianity still advanced, and before the middle of the fifth 
century, about the time of St. Augustine, attained its greatest power 
under Valentinian and Theodosius. Bishop Hopkins * proves by 
various authors, that at this early period, long before the Roman 
prelate had claimed the supremacy, or wore the title of universal 
bishop, and when he certainly was not ruler of the world, that the 
Christian world contained two thousand bishoprics. Records are 
now remaining of at least 


566 dioceses in Africa, estimated to contain 55,000,000 souls. 
50 * Persia, Asia, ne “ a 2,500, 000 * 
48 in the patriarchate of Jerusalem, Asia, 5,000,000 
164 “ “ Antioch, «33, 000, 000 
400 . " Constantinople, “ 80, 000, 000 
200 Ks i “Europe, 40,000,000 
300 Italy 
117 France, 
38 Treland, 25,250,000 
50 Britain, Germany, and other 
places, estimated 


“Some of the bishoprics were very large and populous. That 
of Carthage contained five hundred presbyters. That of Cyrus con- 
sisted of “eight hundred parishes and sixty thousand farms. The 
diocese of Czesarea, over which St. Basil presided, covered an area 
of ten thousand square miles, and he had under him fifty assistant 
bishops. The aggregate of each district gives us more than two 
hundred and forty millions of Christians, more Christians than the 
entire world now contains. But little more than a century after this, the 
bishop of Rome usurped the powers of the church, and claimed su- 
premacy. The Greek church seceded. In the year a. p. 622, the 
baneful crescent rose in the East. Mahomet, with his false faith, 
invaded a divided empire, and swept before him the churches, peo- 
ple, and civilization of Asia, Africa, and Eastern Europe. The ages 
of ignorance and superstition followed, and when the Church of 
Rome insists to-d: ay that she has been since the time of the anostles, 
universal, catholic, ‘and apostolic, may we not ask, What has she 
done with those vast and fertile regions, the garden of the world, 
the seats of arts, commerce, and literature, in which the church was 
first planted? Where are the five hundred and sixty-six dioceses of 
Africa, the six hundred and sixty-two dioceses of Asia, and the two 
hundred bishopries of Eastern Europe, and the two hundred millions 
of Christians they contained? Has she not severed herself from 
them by her ambition? Did she not leave them to perish? Have 
they not been trodden down by tlie infidel, and what remains of 


* In his treatise on the Primitive Church, p. 402. 
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them but a remnant of Greeks, Maronites, and Nestorians? If the 
Chureh of Rome has any existence in these regions, or in the North- 
ern and Eastern provinces of Norway, Sweden, and Russia, it must 
be in the shape of some feeble missionary or wandering friar. I 
will not pretend to prove a negative to the claim that a Roman 
Catholic there exists, but must ask you to prove that he does exist 
there, and if he does, that he preaches to any purpose, 

“ And in this connection let me ask, in what part of our own 
State, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Connecticut, did the Church 
of Rome exist for the first century after her forefathers landed, for I 
find no records of its existence. 

“If your theory is, that a solitary priest, perhaps travelling in 
disguise, is proof that a religion exists in a country, and is sufficient 
to prove it universal, then glance at the missions which the Protes- 
tants of England, Germany, and the United States have planted 
throughout the world. Her morning gun and her banner salute the 
sun as he rises in every portion of the globe, and the chant of the 
Episcopal church, or the prayer of the Protestant missionary, ascend 
from nearly every point touched by the commerce, or reached by 
the energy ‘of the Anglo-Saxon. U pon your theory, the faith of the 
Protestant is more diffused and more universal than that of the 
Church of Rome.”—pp. 54-58. 


No Catholic pretends that all the world is converted to 
the Catholic Church, and that there is no spot on the globe 
where she is not physically present. I am aware, indeed, 
of no nation, in which the Christian religion is professed, 
where there are no Catholics; but there are tribes which 
so far as we know no Catholic missionary has visited, and 
large tracts of country where there is no Catholic church 
or Catholic priest. But to argue from this against the 
Catholicity of the Church, would be to argue against the 
Catholicity of Christianity itself, for not half of the human 
race now on the globe are even so much as nominal 
Christians. It would also be to deny that the Church of the 
Apostles was Catholic, when it went forth from Jerusalem 
to convert the world, and thus deny to the Christian 
Church, whichever it be, the note of Catholicity, a thing 
Mr. Derby himself cannot do, since he undertakes to prove 
the Unity, Catholicity, and Apostolicity of Anglicanism. 
The Church is Catholic because she teaches all ages, all na- 
tions, and all truth. She is Catholic as opposed to parti- 
cular or national churches, Catholic in that she subsists 
without interruption from the Apostles, in opposition to 
sects of later origin, and because she teaches the whole 
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truth, in opposition to the sects, who mutilate it, and 
teach only some fragments of it. The work of conversion 
is a work of time, and goes on successively, and the Catho- 
licity of the Church does not therefore depend on her ac- 
tually teaching all nations at once from the first moment 
of her existence and through every instant of succeeding 
time. It is enough that she is constituted alike for all, 
and in proportion as she effects their conversion unites all 
in the same faith, in the participation of the same sacra- 
ments, under the same regimen, with one and the same 
visible head. 

That there were more Christians in the world in the 
fourth century than there are now, we are disposed to 
doubt, since it is asserted on the authority of Bishop Hop- 
kins. The Roman Empire, beyond which the Gospel had 
not penetrated far, was even in the fifth century far from 
being wholly Christian, and the pagans were still numerous 
enough to treat Christians with contempt, and to entertain 
strong hopes of being able by the help of the unconverted 
Barbarians to restore the old gods to their temples and 
niches. But be this as it may, certain it is that the 
Christians in the fifth century, with the exception of ac- 
knowledged heretics and schismatics, were in communion 
with the Apostolic See, and were therefore Roman Catholics. 
The argument of Mr. Derby is therefore a Derbyish argu- 
ment, that is, an argument which, as far as it goes, proves 
the reverse of what was intended. The attempt to make 
a distinction between the Church in the primitive ages and 
the Church in later times, is idle ; and moreover, if success- 
ful, would be as fatal to Mr. Derby’s cause as to ours ; for he 
as well as we asserts the Catholicity of the Church of Christ, 
and the Church to be Catholic must be so in time as well 
as space, and therefore must exist without interruption or 
alteration as one and the same identical body from the 
time of the Apostles down to the end of the world. 

That there have been defections by heresy and schism, 
as well as accessions by conversions, in every age from the 
Apostles down, is undoubtedly true ; but whence follows it 
that the exclusion from the communion of the Church of 
heretics and schismatics, who by their heresy and schism 
separate themselves from it, impairs her Catholicity ? The 
Apostles themselves cut off persons from the communion of 
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the Church ; did the Church by that cease to be Catholic ? 
If excommunication does not in itself impair Catholicity, 
the number, whether greater or less, excommunicated can- 
not do it. The defections alleged no more impaired the 
integrity of the Church than the defection of Judas im- 
paired the integrity of the Apostolic College. Mr. Derby 
forgets that heresy and schism are deadly : sins, and that 
they who commit them are condemned by their own judg- 
ment. The losses he speaks of were due to heresy and 
schism on the part of those lost, and the responsibility 
rests on them, not on the Church, or the Pope. It is 
nothing to the author's purpose to prove that there have 
been heresies and schisms, or that whole nations or quar- 
ters of the globe have lapsed into them. What he needs to 
prove, in order to make out his case against the Catholi- 
city of the Church, is that the See of “Rome has herself 
fallen into heresy or schism, or given to one or the other 
her sanction. 

Mr. Derby pretends that the losses he speaks of were 
occasioned by the usurpation in the sixth century by the 
Pope of the powers of the Church. The Oriental and 
African Christians were cut off and abandoned because 
they would not submit to the usurpation. But he, as we 
have seen, fails to prove that the Pope ever usurped any 
powers, or has ever claimed or exercised any powers not 
given by our Lord to Peter and his successors. It is pos- 
sible, and till the contrary is proved, the legal presumption is, 
that they were cut off, because they refused the obedience 
they owed to the Vicar of Christ. Rebels are not always 
in the right, and resistance to the Pope is not ipso facto 
obedience to God. The wrong may have been on the side 
of those who resisted the Pope, and they may have become 
powerless and their fertile regions become a prey to the 
Barbarians and the seat of barbarism, because they cut 
themselves off from the centre and source of the Christian 
life. 

The Greek schism in the seventh century was only 
temporary. It was not fully effected till the eleventh cen- 
tury, and was abjured by the Greeks themselves in the 
Council of Florence, under Eugenius IV. in the fifteenth. 
The foundation of that schism was laid not in the claim of 
any new or extraordinary powers by the Roman Pontiff, 
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but in the division of the Roman Empire into the Empire 
of the East, and the Empire of the West, under the sons of 
Theodosius the Great, and the subsequent conquest of the 
Western Empire by the Barbarians, which gave the im- 
mense superiority in arts, science, learning, civilization, to 
the Eastern. Greek pride revolted at the idea of submitting 
to the Pontiff whose See was no longer the seat of the first 
Empire of the world. The Pope was not responsible for 
the schism, but I will not say that no responsibility at- 
taches to the Western secular powers, especially the Frank 
and German Emperors. They did not always treat the 
Greek Emperors with justice, and in the religious crisis, 
they taok care to arouse the national pride, and to embitter 
the national feeling of the more highly-civilized, but less 
vigorous East. Ihave no doubt that the East had legi- 
timate causes of complaint against the West, not against 
the See of Rome, but against “those who claimed to be the 
Emperors of the Holy Roman Empire, and who did to a 
certain extent defend the Holy See in her Western. re- 
lations. 
But we must proceed to other matters, 


“You urge that the Church of Rome is the only apostolic and 
primitive chureh. In my previous letters I have pointed out to you 
its numerous departures from the divine word, the rules of the 
apostles, and ancient usages. Let me draw your attention to a few 
others. The pope of Rome claims to unite spiritual and temporal 
power, but St. Paul in his directions to Timothy, an early bishop, 
expressly charges him to be the soldierof Christ, and not to entangle 
himself with the affairs of this life.* The apostolic canons, which 
contain the rules by which the chureh was governed in the second 
and third centuries, expressly provide, * Let not a bishop, or a priest, 
or a deacon, undertake temporal offices, but if any should, let him 
be expelled” How can you reconcile with this rude, the triple 
crown worn by the bishop of Rome, when he assumes the office of a 
temporal prince at his coronation? How can you reconcile the 
various and discordant practices of the monks and the monastic life, 
with the teaching of our Saviour or his apostles, or the earliest usages 
of the primitive church? Where do you find in Holy Writ diree- 
tions to found monasteries, or directions to one class of monks or 
friars to eat fish, and to another to eat herbs on certain days, or im 
perative orders to some to use sandals, to others to go barefoot, to 





* 2 Timothy 2: 3, 4 
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some to wear woollen, to others to dress in linen, to one set to put 
on white and another black apparel, or prescribing a broad tonsure 
to some, and a narrow tonsure to others. I am well aware there 
were enthusiasts and devotees in the first three centuries, that even 
devout and pious men sought retirement, and even St. John, in his 
old age, (and he lived nearly a century .) fled from persecution to the 
Isle of Patmos, where he had heavenly visions, but I can find no 
early authority for monasteries and monastic rules. On the contrary, 
St. Augustine expressly condemns the idle monks who made their 
appearance in his day, and lived upon others. ‘ We cannot tell (he 
observes) whether they became monks to serve God, or being weary 
of a life of poverty and want, were desirous to be fed and clothed in 
indolence” Again he remarks, ‘they serve not God, but their own 
low appetites, and calls the alms they obtain, ‘ the gains of a lucra- 
tive poverty, the reward of a pretended holiness.”* And Theodoret, 
A. b. 420, speaks of monasteries as dens of thieves, and commends 
bishop Letois because he had ‘ chased the wolves from the fold, 
when he overthrew and burned the Thessalian monasteries. And 
again, Cardinal Pole, reporting to Pope Paul III., pope of Rome, a. p. 
1534, under a commission to view the disorders and deformities of 
the church, remarks, ‘ Another abuse there is to be reformed in the 
orders of monks and friars, for many of them are so vile that they 
are a shame unto the seculars, and with their example do much ill ; 
as for conventual orders we think it good they should be all abolish- 
ed.’ Remember, this is the officeal testimony of an eminent Roman 
Catholic to the pope, of the vices and impurity of hosts of monks 
and friars. The church you consider apostolic, then overflowed with 
such pretended holiness.”—pp. 59-61, 


We have already shown that Mr. Derby has proved 
nothing of what he here alleges. The canons he cites, 
bating his accustomed inaccuracy of transcription and 
translation, are in force now in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Yet those canons were never understood as prohibiting bish- 
ops from looking after the temporalities of the Church. The 
States governed by the Pope in their temporalities are the 
States of the Church, the patrimony of St. Peter, and as 
such naturally and levitimately fall under the government 
of the visible head of the Church, the successor of Peter. 
To object to this is to object to ‘the Church havi ing any 
temporalities, any revenues, an objection which, we suspect, 
the author’s dear friends, the Anglican bishops, will reluc- 
tantly sustaiv. The vainensmaail of the temporalities of 


* Augustine de opere, Monach. c. 12, 22, 28. 
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the Church belongs to the ecclesiastical authority, and the 
Church in Apostolic times administered her own goods, and 
for this purpose appointed proper officers of her own. 

The Jurist is a queer reasoner. Some monks wear a white 
habit, some black, some gray, some woollen, and some 
linen, therefore the Church of Rome is neither primitive 
nor apostolic. There is no refuting such a reasoner. He 
says he cannot find any early authority for monastic rules, 
therefore he concludes the Church of Rome has departed from 
the word of God, is condemned by Holy Writ, and is not 
the primitive or Apostolic Church. “St. Augustine con- 
demned idle monks.” Very likely, and yet St. Augustine 
lived aceording to a monastic rule, and founded a monastic 
order which still subsists. Suppose Cardinal Pole did re- 
commend the abolition ofall the monastic orders; he was not 
Pope, and the Pope does not appear to have approved his 
recommendation. Because there were idle or vicious monks, 
therefore the Church of Rome is not apostolic. Because 
Judas Iscariot betrayed our Lord, therefore our Lord was 
vot the Son of God and the true Messias, is an argument 


equally conclusive. Have there been no unholy bishops or 
ministers in the Anglican establishment ? The Church 
is responsible for those only who obey her laws and follow 
her precepts. 


“But let us glance fora moment at auricular confession. I 
do not mean to argue that our Saviour and his apostles did not 
direct us to confess cur sins, but where do you find in the gospels, 
acts, and letters of the apostles, or apostolic canons, a rule for fe- 
males to confess in private to the priest, their sins, in thought, word, 
or deed? And permit me to ask, whether, down to a. p. 1560, it 
was not a question in the Church of Rome, on what authority rest- 
ed auricular confession, the canonists saying it was appointed ‘ by 
the positive law of man,’ and the schoolmen urging it was appointed 
by the law of God. Has not the practice been shamefully abused 
by dissolute priests and friars, and when we find the doctors of the 
Church of Rome disagree as to the sanction for such a practice, 
and gross abuses attendant, are we not safe in its rejection ?”—p. 61. 


We do not accept Mr. Derby as the expounder of the 
rules and canons of the Church. It seems he does not like 
auricular confession. He is not alone in that. Even many 
Catholics have a very great repugnance to it, so strong a 
repugnance that we are sure that if it had not been estab- 
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lished by Divine authority, it never could have been estab- 
lished at all. The author is very much disturbed at the 
idea of females confessing in private to a priest. We did not 
know that they did confess in private, and certain we are 
that there is no canon requiring them to do so, The con- 
fession is private of course, but not therefore must they be 
in private when they make it. -Private confession has been 
abused, says the author, and we know few good things that 
have not been or may not be abused. But how does he 
explain a well-known fact that those Catholic mothers 
who frequent the confessional themselves, and are the most 
anxious to preserve the purity of their daughters, are pre- 
cisely those who are the most anxious to send their daugh- 
ters to confession ? There is, no doubt, corruption in many 
Catholics, but it is precisely the greatest among those 
Catholics who the most neglect confession. There i is, how- 
ever, little propriety in a New England Protestant jurist 
talking about the corrupting influence of the confessional, 
Within the memory of persons now living, grown-up men 
and women wishing to join the Congregational churches 
were required to walk up the broad aisle, and make a 
public confession before the whole congregation, of the sins 
of impurity they had committed, and their confession was 
entered upon the Church records, and preserved in its 
archives. These old Church Records of New England tell 
some queer tales, and prove, with regard to our Puritan 
ancestors, that all is not gold that clisters, and that na- 
ture rever nged herself not unfre quently for the outrages she 
received. The Gospel morality is impracticable without 
the grace of the sacraments. 

‘* Did our Saviour or his Apostles or their successors, the 
earliest bishops, or the canons of the primitive Church, for 
centuries, require the applicant for baptism, as a condition 
precedent, to swear obedience to a temporal prince ?”— 
(p.61.) Most likely not, for nothing of the sort is required of 
an applicant for baptism now. “ Or to the bishops of Rome ?” 
No oath of the sort is exacted now, except in the case of 
adults who have grown up in heresy or unbelief; yet we 
suppose in the earliest ages as now the candidate for bap- 
tism, either personally or through his sponsors, was requir- 
ed to profess the Catholic faith, to renounce the devil, and 
promise to keep the commandments of God ; and obedience 
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to the Pope, as visible head of the Church, is included in 
those commandments he promises to keep. If no special 
promise of obedience to the successor of Peter was exacted 
of adults, it was because no one in those early ages doubt- 
ed the Primacy of Peter, or questioned the authority of his 
successor. But did the early Church impose on the Chris- 
tian the oath of supremacy imposed now in England upon 
Anglicans ? What is there more improper in taking an 
oath to obey in spiritual matters the’spiritual head of the 
Church, than in taking the oath which Mr. Derby himself 
as a lawyer has taken of fidelity to the Constitution of the 
United States and to that of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts ? 

“ With these prefatory remarks, cited from standard Catholic 
authorities, I recur to your two positions: that the Church of Rome 
has always preserved her unity, and that there were no dissenters 
from her authority before the time of Luther. 

“ If the church claims a derivation from the primitive church, 
was not that unity broken, by her abandonment of her Eastern 
churches, with at least two-thirds of all the bishops, churches, pres- 
byters, and Christians, to which I have already referred? Is there 
any unity between the Greek and Roman churches at the present 
moment? Is there any unity between the Church of Rome and the 
Maronites, Nestorians, Armenians, or Abyssinian churches, which 
have existed for more than ten centuries. I would refer you also to 
Gibbon,* where he shows the prevalence of the Arian doctrines in 
the churches of the Roman Empire at the accession of Theodosius, 
‘ who claimed the merit of subduing the Arian heresy, and was in 
fact the first emperor baptized in the faith of the trinity.” When he 
ascended the throne, a. p. 379, just after the death of Athanasius, 
the Arians, encouraged by the Emperor Valens, himself an Arian, 
held all the churches of Constantinople, more than one hundred in 
number.”—pp. 63, 64. 


That there were dissenters from the Catholic Church 
before Luther, we have conceded, and we have very little 
patience with those silly Catholics who now and then 
assert the contrary. There are, no doubt, even Catholics 
who have a zeal for the Church, which is not according to 
knowledge, and our task of defending the Church would 
have been much lighter, if all who have undertaken that 
defence had been even moderately qualified to do it. Her- 





* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. V. pp. 13-23. 
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esies there have been from the very times of the Apostles, 
and we know no age which has been free from them. 
Luther was not the first to deny the authority of the Pope 
as supreme governor and ruler of the Church. So we let 
pass what the author says on that point,—a point no in- 
telligent Catholic assumes. The other point, that the 
Church of Rome has preserved her unity, stands firm, not- 
withstanding all the learned Jurist alleges. That the 
Church of Rome has not maintained unity among all who 
have called themselves Christians, we of course concede, 
for otherwise we should be obliged to maintain that there 
have been and are no heresies and schisms in the nomi- 
nally Christian world. But heretics and schismatics do 
not break the unity of the Church, save in respect to them- 
selves. They cease from the moment of becoming schis- 
matics and heretics, to be members of the Church, or of 
Christ’s body, and they go out from the Apostles as not of 
them. There were Arians in the empire, but not Arians in 
the Church, as we have already shown in a former article. 
There is unity between the Church of Rome and the Maron- 
ites, for the Maronites are Catholics in communion with the 
Apostolic See. There is unity between Rome and a large 
portion of the Chaldean Christians, commonly called Nes- 
torians, but none between her and those who adhere to the 
heresy of Nestorius, for they are not in her communion. 
The Armenians are in part Catholics and in part schis- 
matics. A large portion of the nation is in communion 
with the See of Rome, and all acknowledge the Primacy of 
Peter, and his successor, the Bishop of Rome ; but the 
schismatic portion allege that the Pope gave the plenary 
authority for their government to Gregory the Illuminator, 
and therefore that they are not now dependent on Rome. 
There is no unity of course between Rome and the schis- 
matic Armenians, and none between her and the greater 
part of the Abyssinian Churches. But what has this to do. 
with the unity of the Church of Rome? Her unity is 
preserved in the unity of the Apostolic doctrine and Apos- 
tolic authority, which she has maintained intact from the 
first. The Emperor Valens had no authority in the: 
Church, and she is not responsible for his acts. 
Mr. Derby, in his tenth Letter, returns to his theory o 
an independent British Church, founded by St. Paul, andi 
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continued by the present Anglican Establishment. We 
cite his argument at length :— 


“We derive this church from the English, which traces its 
bishops in direct succession from the apostles, and it will be my 
effort to prove that the Church of England was planted in Britain in 
the first century by St. Paul, or his immediate converts, and was 
for centuries entirely independent of Rome, governed by its own bish- 
ops and archbishops ; that it has through every age struggled to pre- 
serve its independence, and in a greater or less degree opposed the 
errors of Rome, and now, purged of its errors, claims to be the true 
apostolic and Catholic Church. But before I trace the history and 
succession of this Church, let me briefly advert to its articles of faith 
and form of government. Its faith is founded on Holy Writ, the 
apostolic canons, and in part on the decisions of the earliest coun- 
cils, including the great Council of Nice. If it has deviated mate- 
rially from this primitive standard, point out the discrepancy. As 
respects the form of government, it is overlooked and guided by 
bishops, who trace their succession from the apostles. During 
feudal times, some of these were lords temporal in England. But no 
American bishop wields any temporal power, he bears here only the 
spiritual sword. As respects the office of bishop, the apostles at first 
appointed presbyters and deacons to direct the church under their 
guidance. This was in the infancy of thechurch. As the disciples 
increased, and the apostles pursued their mission in different regions, 
the more distinguished presbyters were selected as ‘ angeli or epis- 
copi,’ legates or bishops. James, supposed to be the brother of our 
Lord,* presided at the first council at Jerusalem, and pronounced 
the decree ‘ I judge, &c., which was confirmed by his associates ; 
and during the lifetime of St. John, in apostolic days, numerous 
bishops were appointed, for he addresses his Revelation from Patmos 
to the seven angels or bishops of the churches of Asia, namely, 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea. The English bishops claim a succession from St. John, 
through Polycarp his disciple, bishop of Smyrna, and the great 
historian Eusebius, who had access to the early church records, has 
preserved the succession of the bishops of Jerusalem, Rome, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch, from the apostolic period down to a. p. 305, 
fifteen years before the Council of Nice, when he wrote his history. 
In his list, Linus, a friend of St. Paul, a married man, a prince of 
Britain, appears as first bishop of Rome, Amianus as first of Alex- 
andria, James, presumed to be the brother of our Lord, as first of 
Jerusalem, and Evodius as first of Antioch; and by the same au- 
thority, Linus, bishop of Rome, “pemege over the church of that city 
from a.p. 67 to a.p. 79, when he was succeeded by Anacletus, and 


* Acts 15:12, 28. 
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on his death, a.p. 91, by Clement. The liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church corresponds closely with that early used in the Church of 
Ephesus, ascribed by early history to St. John, and is traced from 
Britain to Lyons, and thence through Bishop Paulinus, a disciple of 
Polycarp, the pupil of St. John, to Smyrna and Ephesus, the seat of 
the favored apostle of our Lord, 

“ Let me invite your attention to the historical evidence that St. 
Paul first planted the Church in Britain. From those valuable doe- 
uments, the Triads, preserved in the Welsh monasteries, it appears 
that about a p. 52, Caradoe, a British prince, his son Brennus, and 
grandson Linus, were carried to Rome, and detained seven years in 
bondage. While in Rome they became converts to Christianity. 
At the end of seven years Brennus returned to Britain with Aris- 
tobulus, whose household St. Paul salutes in his Epistle to the 
Romans. 

“ This aecount is supp rted by Gildas, a British historian, a. p. 
560, who affirms in the evidence of ancient records, that Christianity 
was introduced into Britain about the time of the revolt and over- 
throw of Boadicea, a.p. 61. Linus, the son of Brennus, of Britain, 
was probably ordained by St. Paul, first Bishop of Rome,* and ap- 
pears to have been his convert and particular friend, for he refers to 
him in his second Epistle to Timothy.¢ Clement, another disciple 
of St. Paul, and third bishop of Rome, commended by that apostle 
in his Epi stle to the Corinthians, a.p. 87, states, that St. Paul, in 
preaching the Gospel, ‘ went to "the utmost bounds of the West,’ 
which not only includes Britain, but is the very expression by which 
Britain was then described. Eusebius, a. p. 305, says, * one of the 
apostles visited the British isles, and Theodoret, a. pv. 415, mentions 
the Britons and Cimbrians as nations who had received laws from 
the apostles; and we are not to forget that St. Paul himself pro- 
posed to make a visit to Spain, a point still more remote. 

“ Were further confirmation wanting, the old writer Dorotheus 
mentions the fact that Aristobulus, the friend of St. Paul, was one of 
the first bishops of the British church, made many converts, ordain- 
ed priests and deacons and bishops, and died in Britain.  Aristobu- 
lus being a Greek, would of course carry with him the Eastern ritual, 
and this may explain the agreement between the Greek and British 
ritual, and the variance from the Roman. We may then safely infer, 
from the evidence of history, that St. Paul pl: anted the Chureb in 
Britain between A. p. 60 and a. p. 67, when he was beheaded at 
Rome, under the Emperor Nero. The Triads further prove that 
Lucius, a grandson of Linus, the first bishop of Rome, was permit- 
ted by the Romans to reign over part of Britain, and exerted him- 
self to promote Christianity in Britain. [ The venerable Bede, the 


* Apos. Cons. VII. 46. + 2 Tim. 4: 21. 
¢ See Monos. Angli. Vol IM. p. 188; Hopkina, P. C., 364. 
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favorite author of King Alfred, records a severe persecution (A. D. 
303) of the Christians in Britain, and the names of the first martyrs, 
Verolamus, Aaron, and Julius, the last of Legion, or Cair Leon, in 


Wales.”—pp. 70-74. 


The learned Jurist appears to have two theories, which 
do not precisely harmonize. The one theory is, that the 
British Church was founded by St. Paul, who it will be re- 
collected our Jurist maintains was the principal, if not 
sole, founder of the Church of Rome ; the other is, that it 
derived from St. John through the Church of Ephesus in 
Asia. We hope in the second edition of his Letters, he 
will decide which of these two theories he will abide by, for 
we shall not allow him to hold both. With regard to the 
important historical documents he speaks of, all we have to 
say is, that the Welsh Triads have about as much his- 
torical authority as the romances of Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table, or of Charlemagne and his Twelve 
Paladins. There is not the slightest historical authority 
for supposing St. Paul ever visited Great Britain, and cer- 
tain it is the British Church was never reckoned among the 
churches founded by an Apostle. The pretence that the 
Church in Britain was derived from the Apostle St. John, 
through the Church of Ephesus, has no foundation, except 
that there was, down to the time of Pope St. Victor, a 
difference as to the time of keeping Easter between certain 
churches of Asia Minor and the Church of Rome, and there 
was also a difference in the sixth century on the same sub- 
ject, between Rome and the British churches. But though 
there was a difference, it was not the same difference. The 
British Christians differed as much from Ephesus as they 
did from Rome. St. Linus was an Etruscan, the son of 
Herculanus, not a Welshman, and grandson of Caradoc,— 
at least such is the best historical account of him extant. 
Whether St. Linus was a married man or not, does not 
disturb us, unless it be proved that he had a wife and lived 
with her as his wife while he was Pope. 

The controversy the learned Jurist opens as to the origi- 
nal establishment of the Church in Great Britain has a 
certain antiquarian interest, but it is not of the slightest 
importance in the question before us. St. Paul could not 
have founded in Britain a Church not one with the Church 


Mr. Dezby contends he founded in Rome. The Church is 
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a polity, a kingdom, and therefore must be, wherever it is, 
under one and the same regimen. It is only on this ground 
that there can be such a sin as schism. The supposition 
that the Church in Britain was an independent Church, 
complete in itself, would imply that it was different from 
the Church in other countries, and therefore deny the unity 
of the Church. But even suppose the British Churches 
were independent of the Apostolic See, that would not help 
the present Anglican Establishment, for this Establishment 
derives no Apostolic succession from them, since they had, 
at the time it was founded, no Apostolic succession, as they 
had no Apostolic character, except what they had derived 
from communion with the See of Rome. If they had ever 
existed as distinct and independent Churches, they had for 
ages ceased to exist as such. The Welsh prelates had, to 
say the least, for nearly a thousand years, maintained their 
Apostolic succession only through the See of Peter, and any 
other channel through which it could be derived, if other 
channel there was, had long since ceased to exist for them. 
Even if the present Anglican Establishment, which is not 
the fact, derived from them, as both they and it rejected 
the succession through Rome, it would not and could not 
have contained the original British Churches, and through 
them have reached the Apostles, and maintained an un- 
broken succession. The supposed or alleged British succes- 
sion had been abandoted or lost, if it ever existed, by the 
connection with Rome and recognized dependence on the 
Papal See. Independence of the Papal See did not revive 
that succession, which had not merely been in abeyance, 
but had wholly lapsed. Supposing, then, the original British 
Church was founded by St. Paul, and was independent of 
Rome, the Anglican Establishment did not enter into the 
rights of that Church with which it had never been con- 
nected, and from which it was separated by a distance of a 
thousand years. This fact alone would be fatal to the 
Church claims of the Establishment. During the period 
of its union with the See of Peter, it was Catholic, or it 
was not. If it was, it is not now, because it has separated 
from that See ; if it was not, it also is not now, because 
during all that period it wanted the Apostolic succession, 
and as it was united with no other See, that by another 
channel connects with the Apostles, it is not Catholic, for 
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the Church must be Catholic in time as well as space, and 
it can be Catholic in time only by means of an unbroken 
Apostolic succession. 

Mr. Derby proceeds on the false assumption, that bishops, 
if validly consecrated, can transmit the Apostolic succes- 
sion, thus resolving the Apostolic succession into simple 
Episcopal succession. There is no doubt that the Episcopal 
succession, although it has not been in the so-called Church 
of England, may be kept in heresy or schism. Heretical or 
schismatical bishops may be validly consecrated, and may 
confer valid orders, and if orders were what is meant by 
Apostolic succession, that succession might be claimed by 
heretics and schismatics. Indeed, no one validly ordained 
could be regarded as a schismatic or a heretic,—certainly 
not as a schismatic. But the succession essential to the 
Church is not simply the Episcopal succession, but also the 
Apostolic succession, and this is not simply a succession of 
orders, but also a succession of authority. Orders carry 
with them a character, and an indelible character, but 
they do not carry with them jurisdiction, or the authority 
to exercise Episcopal functions. The Church of Christ is 
Apostolic, not simply Episcopal, and bishops are successors 
of the Apostles only in the respect that the Apostles were 
Bishops, and can transmit only the Episcopal, not the Apos- 
tolic succession. ‘Take the case of the British Bishops, as 
Mr. Derby presents it ; they could have transmitted only 
the Episcopal succession, for that was all they had ; but the 
Episcopal succession is simply a succession of orders, not of 
authority or jurisdiction. This would have given to the 
Establishment no Apostolic character, and no participation 
in the Apostolate which our Lord established. The Apos- 
tolate is above the Episcopate, and is under God the origin 
and source of all authority in the Church. Our Lord 
placed, as St. Paul tells us, Apostles first, that is, made the 
Apostolic authority the supreme authority in His Church. 
Bishops, by the simple fact that they are bishops, do not 
participate in this authority, for if they did no bishop could 
be deprived, even for schisin or heresy, since the Episcopal 
as the sacerdotal character is indelible. The Episcopal 
character of itself carries with it no jurisdiction, no author- 
ity whatever, and the bishop can licitly perform no Epis- 
copal function till authorized or assigned his jurisdic- 
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tion by the Apostolic authority. The Greek schismatic 
bishops have orders, and are real bishops, but they have no 
rightful jurisdiction, have no authority to govern the faithful, 
and no voice in defining the faith, simply because they have 
not the Apostolic succession, or have interrupted it, by 
breaking away from the Apostolic See. The Church must 
be Apostolic as well as Episcopal, as even Anglicans them- 
selves virtually concede in asserting, though falsely, for 
themselves the Apostolic succession. 

That orders do not of themselves carry with them 
Apostolic authority, or jurisdiction, even Anglicans must 
and do admit. Their bishops receive the Episcopal charac- 
ter from their brother bishops, but not their jurisdiction, or 
authority to exercise their Episcopal functions. That they 
receive from the crown or civil power, which, though it pre- 
serves for them a civil, can hardly be said to preserve for 
them the Apostolic succession. Anglicans were more con- 
sequent than are our American Episcopalians. They saw 
clearly enough that Episcopacy was not in itself a governing 
authority, and having resolved to reject all ecclesiastical 
authority above bishops, they transferred the governing au- 
thority, hitherto exercised in the Church, from the Papacy 
to the crown, and as they were aware that with bishops 
alone they could not retain the Church, they merged it in 
the state, and made the bishops simply civil functionaries, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury may be a prelate, but he is 
a civil not an ecclesiastical prelate. The Episcopalians with 
us, having no civil power to govern them, no king or queen 
to be their head and governor, are acephalous, and without 
authority of any kind. They have bishops in name, but no 
authority to assign them a diocese, and authorize them to 
exercise their Episcopal functions. Their convention is a 
self-constituted body, and is a ridiculous attempt to extract 
something from nothing. The bishops distributively have 
no power to confer jurisdiction, how can they then collec- 
tively ? Can the whole be more than the sum of the parts ? 

But passing over this ; it is clear that what Mr. Derby 
calls the Church of England has and can have neither 
Catholicity nor Apostolicity, both of which even he con- 
cedes to be essential marks of the true Church. It is not 
Catholic, for it is national, and there is a period of nearly 
a thousand years when it had no existence ; and it is not 
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Apostolic, because, in the first place, it neither, in itself 
alone, nor by any other communion with which it is united, 
extends back to the time of the Apostles, and because, in the 
second place, it has no Apostolic succession, without which it 
is idle to pretend to Apostolicity. The Apostolic succession 
is not simply the succession of orders and doctrine, neither 
of which, by the way, has the Church of England, but also, 
and chiefly, the succession of the Apostolic authority. If 
any thing is certain, it is that our Lord established the 
Apostolate in His Church as well as the Episcopate, and 
that, if the Apostolate, as distinguished from the Episco- 
pate, survives at all, it survives in the See of Peter, the 
Roman See, or, as we Catholics say, the Apostolic See. No 
other see can pretend to it, and in point of fact no other 
one does pretend to it. Whether it survives in that See or 
not, we do not at present inquire ; we only say that it sur- 
vives there or nowhere, and no church not in communion 
with it can be Apostolic, or any thing more than Episcopal. 
But the Anglican Church has no communion with the 
Roman See, and, therefore, is certainly not Apostolic, and 
in fact it does not in reality profess to be Apostolic, at least 
in this country, for here, it calls itself the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The attempt of the author to prove it 
Catholic and Apostolic, is as miserable a failure as his 
attempt to prove the Papacy a usurpation. 

The author makes, as he proceeds, various historical state - 
ments, which prove him as indifferent a historian as he is a 
theologian or a jurist. He is in general not better versed 
in history than he is in patrology, and cites historians 
almost as inaccurately as he does the Fathers. We cannot 
take up and correct all his misstatements, for to do so 
would compel us to cite nearly his whole volume, and that 
is more than we dare inflict on our readers ; we must how- 
ever make one extract more, apropos of the Church of 
England. 


“ Between the visit of Austin, a. p. 603, and the Norman con- 
quest, A. D. 1066, various councils of bishops were held in England, 
and repeated efforts made to establish the power of the pope, but 
there was not at any one of them a recognition of his authority, 
although he was permitted to introduce monks and monasteries. 
Both the British and Saxon churches remained independent until 
the invasion of the Duke of Normandy, when they were merged in 
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one, entirely independent of papal authority. Under the Norman 
kings the pope of Rome resumed his efforts for supremacy in Britain, 
and sent a legate to that country. William II. made Anselin Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and he acknowledged the authority of Pope 
Urban, and for this the whole body of bishops at Rockingham re- 
nounced their allegiance to Anselm, and after this he was not per- 
mitteel to convene councils or fill up vacant divceses.* 

“Henry I. allowed no appeals to the pope without license from the 
king, and required the bishops to attend the councils of the nation. 
He maintained his ground against all opposition. Under the de- 
generate Stephen, papal enc vroachments were made, but his successor, 
Henry IL, called a council at Clarendon, a. p. 1164, composed of 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, lords, and barons , which enacted six- 
teen canons that gave a most effectual check to the influence of the 
pope for several centuries. These canons provided among other 
things that the clergy should be amenable to the secular power, 
should not leave the realm without the king’s consent, and have no 
right to appeal to the pope ; that the election of bishops should be 
invalid until confirmed by the king, and that no freeholder should 
be laid under interdict without the consent of the king or his chief 
justice. These canons were condemned and revoked by Pope Alex- 
ander, but notwithstanding this, were confirmed by kings, lords, and 
clergy, at a council held at Northampton, a.p. 1176, in the presence 
of the pope’s legate, were long enforced, and for centuries formed the 
bulwark of the Church of England. During the reign of Richard 
I., who died a. pv. 1199, these canons were strictly observed, but 
under the pusillanimous John, renewed efforts were made by the 
pope to subject England to his sway, and that imbecile monarch 
swore fealty to him, and allowed Peter pence to be collected. His 
successor, Henry II., acquiesced in silence, but the opposition of the 
clergy was aroused, they complained to the king, and appealed from 
the pope to a general council for redress.t 

“The three Edwards, who reigned from the death of Henry IIL, 
A.D. 1272 to 1377, held the reins with a firmer hand than the two 
weak kings who preceded them, and during their reigns the preten- 
sions of the pope-were successfully resisted. By a series of statutes 
the king was empowered to reverse seutences of excommunication, 
the donation of John to the pope declared invalid, the remittance of 
funds to Rome strictly prohibited, parties ap ypealing to Rome declared 
traitors and outlaws, taxes were levied on the clergy, and when Boni- 
face VIIL, by his bull, a. p. 1296, forbid the clergy to pay such 
taxes, and excommunicated those who laid them, the king, by a 
decree of outlawry, sanctioned by the lay peers, enforced submis- 
sion.} 


* See Lingard, the Catholic Historian, Hist. Eng. Vol. IT. p. 23. 
¢ See Lingard, III., pp. 32-89. 
} See Lingard, Stowe, and Hopkins, P. C. p. 378. 
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“From the death of Edward IIL, a.p. 1377, until a.p. 1422, 
under Henry IV. and V., other restrictive ststutes were passed, for- 
bidding the sale of indulgences, and prohibiting aliens from holding 
benefices in England, except priors, who were required to find sure- 
ties for their compliance with the laws of the realm, for which see 
the statutes of England.”—pp. 75-77. 


It is not true, that, from the time of St. Austin to the 
Norman Conquest, both the British and Saxon Churches 
were independent of Rome. The British prelates may have, 
during a part of that period, objected to the authority of 
the Anglo-Saxon Metropolitans, but they acknowledged the 
authority of the Papal See. The Anglo-Saxon Church was 
founded by missionaries sent by Pope St. Gregory the First, 
and was of all the national Churches in the world the most 
devoted to the Apostolic See, and in which the successor of 
Peter found the least resistance to his authority. It was 
precisely during this period that England was called by the 
Pope, Insula Sanctorum. The Papal legate was received, 
and in general his authority was recognized by the govern- 
ment. Even the outlines of the English Constitution were 
transmitted by Pope Adrian I. through his legate to Eng- 
land, and adopted on his presentation by the bishops, the 
prince, and the nobility ; and it was precisely after the 
Danish invasions, and at the period of the Norman Con- 
quest, that systematic resistance, on the part of the king and 
his courtiers, lay and cleric, to the Pope began. Almost the 
reverse of what Mr. Derby pretends in the case. To be sa- 
tisfied of this one needs but read the letters of St. Gregory 
VII. to William the Conqueror. 

“Under the Norman kings the Pope of Rome resumed 
his efforts for supremacy in Britain, and sent a legate to 
that country.” Just as if he never sent a legate to that 
country before. The Pope resumed no efforts for supremacy 
in Britain, which the Church in England had always ac- 
knowledged. His efforts were to make the Norman kings 
respect what had been always the rights of the Church. 
The bishops did not renounce St. Anselm, because he ac- 
knowledged the Papal authority, for the question did not 
turn on the authority of the Pope ; but ostensibly because 
he acknowledged Urban II. to be the legitimate Pope, in 
a case of disputed succession, before the Church in Eng- 
land had done so ; yet really because he had fallen under 
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the displeasure of that monster William Rufus. It was 
not the bishops that originated the difficulties that St. An- 
selm had to encounter, but the king who wished to enslave 
the Church, and secure to himself her revenues. Lingard, 
in the place cited by Mr. Derby, as was to be suspected, 
does not sustain the author’s statement. 

“ Henry I. allowed no appeals to the Pope without license 
from the king.” What then? Does Mr. Derby expect us 
to take the oppressive acts of a civil tyrant as ecclesiastical 
authority ? We know very well that the Norman kings un- 
dertook to destroy the Papal authority in the English church, 
and with but too much success. A movement was com- 
menced against the Papacy by William the Conqueror, 
which on the part of the civil power was continued down 
to Henry VIIL, Edward VI., and Elizabeth. As far as 
the kings and courtiers could render the Church in Eng- 
land independent of the Pope, they did it, and in doing it, 
were too often aided by unworthy bishops ; but kings, 
though they may oppress the Church, have no authority in 
the Church, and it is a little too bad to hold her responsible 
for the acts of which she is the victim. What should we 
think of a writer who should argue that the Catholic Hier- 
archy in England now, at the head of which is his Eminence, 
Cardinal Wiseman, is independent of Rome, because the 
English government passed against it The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act ? Yet he would only argue as does our Jearned 
Jurist. The acts against Appeals to Rome, the Claren- 
don Constitutions, the Jaw of Preemunire, and all others 
which show that the sovereign wished to trammel the exer- 
cise of the Papal power in England, cited by Mr. Derby, 
prove, if you will, that the kings were anti-Papal, and 
oppressed the Church, but they do not prove that the 
Church did not recognize her dependence on the Papal See. 
They prove, so far as they prove any thing, that she did, and 
that the civil tyrants wished to break that dependence, and 
render her solely dependent on themselves, so as to be able 
to despoil her and tyrannize, more at their ease. 

Mr. Derby is a degenerate Puritan, and forgets the 
principle on which his ancestors separated from the Angli- 
can Establishment. They denied, in their stern way, the 
authority of the State in spirituals, and asserted, in prin- 
ciple, the Independence of the Church. They erred in 
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doctrine, they erred as to the Constitution of the Church, 
but they would have been hung, drawn, and quartered, 
sooner than have admitted the civil power had any author- 
ity in the Church. Mr. Derby, as a true Anglican, knows 
no distinction between Church and State, and takes the ac- 
tion of the State in a given country as the exponent of the 
faith, and discipline of the Church in that country. The 
Roman emperors at one time favored Arianism, exiled 
Catholic bishops, and intruded Arians into their Sees, and 
hence he concludes that the Church then was Arian. In 
England, he finds on the part of the king and parliament, 
along series of acts hostile to the spiritual supremacy of 
the Holy See, and hence concludes that the Church in Eng- 
land was independent of the Apostolic See, anti-Papal, = 
that the Papal authority, opposed by the civil power, wa 
illegitimate, a usurpation. The civil power with him is 
always right, and the ecclesiastical always wrong ; kings 
are infallible and impeccable, but the Popes are always fal- 
lible and peccable. Kings are never ambitious or grasping 
when they war against the Popes ; Popes are always inso- 
lent, grasping, ¢ ambitious, tyrannical, when they oppose kings 
and defend the rights of religion. The man really does not 
seem to know that he talks like a simpleton or a madman, 
For our part we believe that God is King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, that the Pope is his vicegerent on earth, and that 
when Pope and Cesar are in conflict, Ceesar is in the wrong. 
Religion is the supreme law, and its representative is to be 
obeyed in preference to Czwsar, who represents only the 
state. We give to Cesar what belongs to him, but we do 
not make him the arbiter of our faith, or the keeper of our 
conscience. We acknowledge in him no spiritual com- 
petency. 

The Jurist, no doubt, wishes us as well as others to re- 
gard him as an intelligent and fair-minded man, and we 
suppose he would feel insulted were we to call him a petti- 
fogger; but, although he is only a fair sample of anti-popery 
writers, we can conceive nothing more unjust or unfair 
than his whole line of argument from beginning to end. 
Our readers know that we make it a point of honor and of 
conscience to represent the views and arguments of our op- 
ponents fairly, and to reply to them in the same manner. 
Many a man may find in our pages his objections to our 
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views put in a clearer and stronger light than he had himself 
put them. We make it arule to meet an opponent in his 
strength, not in his weakness, and answer his objections 
in their real meaning, without any chicanery, or the substi- 
tution of any false or collateral issue. We write never to 
win a victory, but always to elicit, defend, or recommend 
the truth, and we cannot understand how a Christian or 
even a man who respects himself can do otherwise, and 
yet we have rarely met a man who, in arguing against 
Catholicity, consents to meet the question on its merits. 
There is less both of candor and clear sharp intelligence 
in popular writers, and even writers of reputation, than 
is commonly supposed. Some of the criticisms of our 
own religious friends, as ‘well as enemies, confirm us in 
this. There are few men whe can write without pre- 
judice, fewer still, perhaps, who can go at once to the heart 
of a question, and seize vividly and firmly the principle on 
which it hinges. 

Mr. Derby is not agreat man, is not really a learned man, 
but he is, as the world goes, a man of more than aver- 
age abilities and attainments; yet his line of argument 
against Catholicity proves that he writes without conviction, 
and without reflection. It is clear from his pages that he 
has never inquired what is the truth in the case, but 
simply asked what he can say against the Church that may 
appear plausible to those who know nothing of the subject, 
or that will require time and labor on the part of Catholics 
to refute. Thus, wishing to disprove the unity of the 
Church of Rome, he proves that there have been in all ages 
heretics and schismatics, or persons who have denied her 
doctrines and her authority. He alleges what nobody de- 
nies, and which has nothing to do with the question. 
What he proves would be to his purpose, only on condition 
that instead of anathematizing the heresies he enumerates, 
she had adopted them, and had herself authorized the 
schisms alleged. He wishes to deny the Church’s claim to 
Catholicity, and alleges to sustain his denial that there are 
sects, and nations even, that reject her, forgetting that his 
objection could have been urged with far greater force 
against Christianity itself in the days of the Apostles than 
it can be against the Church now. Why does he not ar- 
gue that our Lord did not die for all men, because there are 
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millions who do not own him, and will never accept his offers 
of pardon, and salvation. He wishes to prove that the Papal 
power is a usurpation, and that the Pope has no right to gov- 
ern the Church, and he quotes the acts of kings, parliaments, 
courtiers, and worldly churchmen, resisting the Papal au- 
thority as his proof, just asif these acts were the acts of the 
Church herself, or as if kings, parliaments, courtiers, juris- 
consults and false-hearted prelates, who side with power in 
order to save their heads or their revenues, were the authori- 
tative expounders of God’slaw. Has the Jurist ever studied 
a single Treatise on Evidence, or attained to any compre- 
hension of what is or is not pertinent evidence in a case ? 
We fear not ; if he has, he certainly has profited little by 
it. Yet,in reading what he has alleged in his effort to 
prove the Church in England was always independent of 
Rome, we cannot help feeling that much of the heresy and 
schism which now afflict the world, is owing to a grave 
neglect in the Middle Ages on the part of pastors to in- 
struct sufficiently the mass of the faithful in the true 
Papal character of the Church. There were not sufficient 
pains taken to ake the people understand that the Church 
is built by our Lord on Peter, and that where Peter is, 
there isthe Church. The Papal supremacy was never pal- 
atable to the human nature which even bishops to some 
extent retain, and was always offensive to Cesar. Hence 
in every nation there was and is a strong temptation to di- 
minish rather than enlarge the Papal prerogatives, and to 
make as little depend on the Papacy as possible. Millions 
of Catholics in the Middle Ages lived and died without 
any explicit understanding of the real office and signifi- 
cance of the Papacy. Hence, Cwsar was able to com- 
mand the support even of good Catholics against the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. Godfrey of Bouillon fought in the army of 
Henry, King of the Germans, after that monster had 
been excommunicated and deposed by Pope St. Gregory 
VIL. 

Happily in our times a better spirit prevails, and Cath- 
olics generally turn with affection, devotion, and reve- 
rence to the See of Peter. They very generally regard 
the Church now as essentially Papal, not merely Episcopal 
as Ceesar would have them regard her. Ceesar has lost the 
greater part of his influence in spirituals, and there probably 
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has never, since the downfall of the Western Roman Em- 
pire, been a more cordial submission of the prelates, and the 
great body of the faithful, to the successor of Peter than 
now. The palmy days of Anglicanism, Gallicanism, and 
Josephinism are past, as the unanimity and joy with which 
the whole Catholic world has received the Papal definition, 
declaring the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady to be 
of faith, has been received, abundantly proves. The Papal 
triumph is complete, and a glorious future opens before the 


Church. 


Art. Il—A Response to O. A. Brownson. Universalist 
Quarterly and General Review. Boston: Tompkins, 
April, 1857. 


Our Universalist friend, in his issue for April, offers a 
rejoinder to the Reply in this Review for January last to 
his criticisms on our Article on The Church and the Repub- 
lic, published the previous July. We have nothing to ob- 
ject to the tone or temper of what he calls his Response. 
It is respectful, in better taste even than his first article, 
and, we doubt not, intended to be perfectly fair and candid, 
although it is less full and less vigorous than we were 
prepared to meet. 

The author thinks we made too much of his conces- 
sions, but we can assure him that we understood them 
precisely as he does himself. 


“ Before attempting to comply with Mr. Brownson’s invitation 
to respond to his last article, we must ask him not to make too 
much of the concession we have made relative to the logical advan- 
tage which the Catholic has over the Calvinist. We write from the 
standpoint of a Universalist interpretation of Christianity ; and we 
say, what we presume most of our Universalist brethren are also 
ready to say, that Calvinism concedes the premises out of which 
the necessity of an infallible interpreter is educed. But such a 
statement, coming from a Universalist, is no concession. We have 
not said, nor do we think, that Universalism gives the Catholic any 
such ground of deduction. We have only said, that Calvinism does 
this; but as the Calvinist will not permit us to speak for him, our 
statement cannot be viewed in the light of a concession.”—p, 156. 
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We cited his concessions not as indications of his 
Catholic tendencies, nor as the concessions of one who 
would be recognized as authority by Calvinists, but as the 
concessions of an intelligent Protestant, who has as good a 
right to the name of Protestant as any one of those who 
pretend to believe more than he does, that there is no 
middle ground between Catholicity and Rationalism ; and 
as a testimony confirmatory of what we so often assert, that 
intelligent Protestants very generally regard so-called Or- 
thodox Protestantism as an exploded humbug, and are 
very well satisfied that if Christianity is any thing more 
than a republication of the law of nature, if it be in fact a 
supernatural and authoritative religion, it is identically the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

In our Article on The Church and the Republic, we 
maintained that religion is necessary as a mediating power 
between the individual and the state, to save us, on the 
one hand, from anarchy, and the other, from despotism ; 
and we further maintained, that to answer this purpose it 
must be religion organized as an organism, indeed, as the 
Church, because otherwise it is not a power, but simply an 
idea. The Reviewer accused us of taking the vital point, 
the only point in the argument which Protestants want 
proved for granted, and leaving it without even a show of 
proof. We replied, and showed, as we thought, that the 
charge was unfounded. Our reply, it seems, has not satis- 
fied him, and he reiterates and insists on his objection in 
his response. He says :— 


“Tt is possible that our author, in the words here quoted from 
him, shows that he did not assume, that he really attempted to 
prove what we have termed the vital point in his argument. Pos- 
sibly there is something in his words that we do not see. Candor, 
however, compels us to say, that we see in the extract nothing but an 
assumption of that ‘ vital point!’ What does he give as argument, 
that religion to be authoritative in society, must be organized, must 
be an organism? Why must religion be an organization, a 
church? The answer is, ‘because religion without the church, 
without an organization, is not a power, is only an idea, a simple 
opinion, and therefore nothing but individualism. Now it may 
seem an act of presumption to callin question Mr. Brownson’s logic 
—the province, of all other, wherein he is deemed a master. But 
truly, the words which we have just quoted from him, look very 
much like what Whately calls a petetio principii ; in common 
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words, a begging of the question. The real question is, can religion 
bea —— without being an organization, a church? The conelu- 
sion for Mr. Brownson to establish is, that religion is not a power, 
except as it is an organism. And one of the premises by which he 
seeks to establish this conclusion is the affirmation that religion 
without a church is not a power! This conclusion, so far from being 
educed from his premise, seems to us simply a re-statement of the 
very premise! He affirms that religion to be a power, must be an 
organism. We ask for proof. He replies: religion unorganized is 
not a power. We leave it with our intelligent readers to decide, 
whether there is any difference between his proposition and his 
proof. The only difference that we can see, is that the one is stated 
in the affirmative form, and the other in the negative form. 

“ Tf, however, Mr. Brownson can show that the two propositions 
which we have deemed equivalents, have nevertheless a logical dis- 
tinction of premise and conclusion,—and very likely he can show 
this—we must still repeat our complaint, that he has assumed the 
turning point in the argument. If he can show that he has not 
done this in his conclusion, he will certainly admit that he has done 
so in his premise. Whether his proposition, that ‘ religion without 
the church, without an organization, is not a power,’ be a re-state- 
ment, in different form, of the point which needs proof, or whether 
it may be considered as a prior and distinct proposition, authenti- 
cating that point, the proposition itself is an assumption. And the 
question arises, have we therefore a right to complain ? 

“Now with reference to this matter of assumption, we desire 
not to be irrational. We need not be told, that in all argument 
something must be assumed. Fundamental propositions are always 
to be taken for granted. No first truth can be proved. And so 
when two persons consent to argue, they go on the presumption that 
there are propositions to be assumed by both parties. Certainly, we 
shall not complain of Mr. Brownson for doing what we have done, 
what every body who reasons must do,—we shall not complain that 
he has assumed a proposition. If he has assumed that which is self- 
evident, which admits of no dispute, we have no right to demur. 
Our charge is not, that he has assumed a proposition, but that he 
has assumed the wrong one, one which is not self-evident, one 
which calls for proof, and which, if true, admits of proof. Every 
thing in our author’s argument rests upon the proposition, that ‘ re- 
ligion, without the church, without an organization, is not a power, 
—always meaning by the term church, or organization, a body of 
men existing, in certain organic relations, as the depositaries and au- 
thentic exponents of religion. And will our author claim that this 
is a self-evident proposition? He has a right to start with an as- 
sumption—this he must do ; but will he affirm that this is the pro- 
position to start with—to be assumed? We ask particular attention 
to the point now under notice, for the whole issue of the present 
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controversy turns upon it. If we concede that religion without a 
church, or organism—always meaning by the word church a body 
of men existing in certain organic relations—is not a power, we con- 
cede every thing. We cheerfully grant, that if this point can be 
established, the argument is wholly with our author. Jf it be true, 
that religion without a church is necessarily only an idea,—and we 
think we apprehend Mr. Brownson’s use of the word idea,—then we 
must admit, that the third and authoritative element in society must 
be an organization, a church. And although we are reminded, that 
the question is not at present whether the Catholic Church is that 
authoritative organization, we are prepared, in view of certain con- 
siderations not now under discussion, to go further than our author 
asks us to go, and admit the Catholic Church to be the power which 
may rightfully adjudicate a the claims in dispute between the 
state and the individual. We do not say all this without premedi- 
tation. We have given the subject some reading and considerable 
reflection. We have long been assured, that the adv antage which 
the Catholic seems to have over the Calvinist, is in the concession 
which the latter, sometimes formally and always virtually, makes 
with reference to the office of the church. Perhaps the Calvinist 
will admit, that religion without a church cannot be a power. Hav- 
ing made such an admission, we would like to see him grapple with 
Mr. Brownson! We can predict the result. Such an admission is 
fatal to Protestantism.”—pp. 158-161. 


In our first Article we stated, but did not develop 
the proof of the point in question ; in our second Article 
we developed it at length, and showed that we did offer 
proof, at least something in the form of proof. Our argu- 
ment was, that to save society on the one hand from 
despotism, and from anarchy on the other, we must have a 
third element, namely, the Christian religion, to mediate 
between the individual and the state, and to restrain one 
or the other according to the exigencies of the case. To 
answer this purpose, religion must be a power resting on its 
own basis, independent alike of both the state and the in- 
dividual, and able at need to restrain both. This much 
the author concedes, or evidently intends to concede. 
“ We conceded,” he says, pp. 156, 157, “ the proposition 
that there must be a power to mediate between the rival 
claims of the individual and the state, and that this power 
must be something independent of the parties on whose 
conflicting claims it pronounces authoritative judgment. 
We further conceded, that this third element, this authori- 
tative power, is the Christian religion.” This established, 
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we proceed to say, then it must be religion organized, as ar 
organism, as the Church. Whyso? Because religion not 
as an organism, as organized, as the Church, is not a 
power. Why not a power? Because it is then merely an 
idea, and ideas are not powers. There is no proposition 
not conceded left without proof, except that an idea is not 
a power, which we proved at length in our second Article 
on the subject. The Reviewer has fallen into the mistake 
of supposing that we leave the point, that the religion 
needed must be the Church, unproved, by confounding two 
propositions, which in our argument are given as distinct, 
and the one as the proof of the other. This is evident 
from the following extract :— 


“Tn our former article we must have been unfortunate in the 
choice of words, for it seems that Mr. Brownson regards us admitting 
his fundamental proposition! And here we must quote from his 
article : 

“ ¢ Here is in substance our argument, and it is a conclusive, an unanswer- 
able argument, if, as we allege, it be true, that religion unorganized, religion 
without the Church, is only an idea, and religion as an idea is not a power. 
That religion without the Church, religion unorganized, is only AN DEA, our 
Universalist friend does not deny, nay concedes, as he must, if he speaks not 
merely of natural religion, or the law of nature, for it is impossible to conceive 
it to be any thing else.’—pp. 9, 10. 

“ Mr. Brownson’s ‘ Universalist friend does not deny’ that reli- 
gion in order to be a power must be a church? Indeed, he does 
deny, and this most emphatically, every thing of the kind! What 
we are supposed not to deny, we in fact look upon as a most fruitful 
source of religious error. We have no faith whatever in the com- 
mon idea ofa church. It does very well for the Catholic to laud the 
church, and to attribute to it supernatural gifts, for in doing this he 
is consistent with the necessities of his faith, But we cannot con- 
ceive that the Protestant has any right to imitate his example in this 
respect ; and when he does this, he puts himself hopelessly in the 
power of his Catholic opponent.”—p. 161. 


Now it is clear from the words cited from us, that we 
do no such thing. What we say our Universalist friend 
does not deny, nay, concedes, is, that religion unorganized 
or without the Church, is only an idea. We did not rep- 
resent him as not denying or conceding that it is not a 
power, for that was precisely what he did deny. From his 
not denying or conceding that it is only an idea, we labor- 
ed in our Reply to force him by an argument ex concessis, 
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to concede that it is not a power, because ideas are not 
powers. We can explain his mistake only by supposing 
that he regarded the two propositions used by us as form- 
ally identical, and overlooked the fact, that religion without 
the Church is only an idea, was adduced as proof that reli- 
gion without the Church is not a power. 

We understand him now to concede that ideas are not 
powers, and to deny that religion without the Church, or 
unorganized, is only an idea. “‘ If it be true,” he says, in 
a passage already cited, “‘ that religion without a Church 
be necessarily only an idea—and we think we apprehend 
Mr. Brownson’s use of the term idea—then we must admit 
that the third and authoritative element in society must 
be an organization, a Church,” and “we are prepared in 
view of certain considerations not now under discussion, to 
go further than our author asks us to go, and admit the 
Catholic Church to be the power that may rightfully adju- 
dicate upon the claims in dispute between the state and 
the individual.” The author knows that we used the word 
organization in our Article only in the sense of organism. 
His concession is, then, we take it, if religion without the 
Church is only an idea, if to answer the purpose it must 
be an organism, it must be religion as the Catholic Church. 
This concedes all we contend for, except a single point, and 
leaves no dispute as to which is the organism or Church, if 
any, is necessary. This point is, that religion without the 
Church is only an idea. In proof that it is only an idea, we 
allege the fact, that whatever in God’s universe exists at all, 
exists as an organism, and cannot otherwise be conceived of 
as a real existence. This is conceded as to vegetables, ani- 
mals, and human beings, and physicists have proved it to be 
true of minerals, and thus exploded the old notion of brute 
matter as well as the materia prima of the Peripatetics. 
What we call matter does not consist of brute atoms as the 
old Atomists contended, but of active elements, which Aris- 
totle named entelecheie, and which Leibnitz calls monads. 
Every thing in it that actually exists, exists as an active force, 
or vis activa, and has in itself its own centre and principle _ 
of action. Whatever lacks this internal principle, which, 
as we ascend in the scale of creation, is called life or the 
principle of vitality, or is incapable of acting from within 
outwards, is no real, no substantive existence, and is at 
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best only an idea. Every real existence then exists as an 
organism, for an organism is characterized by the fact that 
it has in itself a principle of life or activity, and lives or 
acts from its own centre. 

Now the question whether Christianity be an organism 
or not, is simply the question whether it really exists or not, 
that is, whether it is actual or only ideal existence. If not 
an organism, it is not an actual existence, and if not an 
actual existence, it can in the nature of the case, by the 
force of the terms themselves, be only an idea, or an ideal 
existence. Now here is a question which the Reviewer has 
not duly considered. The question is this, Is Christianity or 
is it not an actually existing order of life, a real creation, 
as real a creation in the supernatural order as the natural 
creation is in thenatural order? If not, it has no distinct 
existence, and is identical either with God or with nature. 
There is then no distinctively Christian religion, no Christian 
vis activa ; and what we call the Christian religion is either 
a human conviction or an idea in the Divine mind, at 
least, if it be not a pure fiction. It is at best only a pos- 
sible, not an actual religion. Precisely what we said when we 
said it was only an idea. Possible or ideal things may, but 
do not exist. Toexist they must be concreted, for nothing 
exists in the abstract, or as an abstraction, and to be con- 
crete or to be concreted, is to be an organism. There isno 
escape from this conclusion. Either Christianity is no ac- 
tual existence, or it is an organism ; and if an organism, 
then, as the Reviewer concedes, the Catholic Church, that 
sublime and mysterious existence, that life of unity in va- 
riety, which we presented to the meditation of our Univer- 
salist friend in our former reply. 

The Reviewer unconsciously proves this even in trying 
to escape it. 


“In rejecting, as we do, in whole and in every part, the theory of 
a church so brilliantly stated in this extract—in denying the exist- 
ence of any vital union between religion and a church, as an organi- 
zation—in affirming that religion may have, does have, an existence 
and a power, apart from organization—in repeating our former 
statement, that a church in itself, as an organization, has no mys- 
tery, no power, no sanctity; but that it derives all mystery, all 
power, all sanctity, from the religion which its several members bring 
into it—bring into it, too, as individuals—in affirming all these things, 
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Mr. Brownson will say, and say justly, that we are obligated to fur- 
nish something as having authority—a something which is not the 
individual, which is not “the State, which is not an idea—a some- 
thing that can speak to the individual, and to the State, and fearing 
neither, control both—a something, too, which can speak without 
liability to mistake, whose commands shall be irrev ocable, and whose 
power cannot be resisted. Yes, we are obliged to furnish a power 
possessed of all these attributes. And are we asked, what is this 
power? We answer, reverently—God! We are of the number 
who believe that God not only was, but that he 7s—that he rules 
among the inhabitants of the earth—that he is ever present, actively 
present, and all-sufficient to mediate between the claims of the in- 
dividual and the State. Mr. Brownson, himself, believes all this. 
The difference of conviction between him and us, relates only to the 
medium through which God, ruling among men, would restrain the 
licentiousness of the individual and “the despotism of the State. He 
will say that God speaks through that mysterious body, so vividly 
portray ‘ed in the extract, last quoted from him. We say, that God 
speaks through the reason, the conscience, the soul of the individual 
man. "—pp. 164, 165. 


This is a plain and unequivocal rejection of Christianity 
as an actual religion. The power needed, the Reviewer 
concedes, as we have seen, is the Christian religion. He 
now says it is God himself. ‘“ Are we asked, what is this 
power ? We answer, reverently—God.” This settles the 
question, and denies Christianity as an actually existing 
provision made or instituted by our Heavenly Father for our 
wants, since it asserts, and permits us to assert, only God 
and nature. We proved, and the Reviewer concedes, that 
the power needed is the Christian religion, and therefore he 
must concede that the Christian religion is a power, some- 
thing really existing, and_capable of acting from its own 
central activity or life. But in the passage before us de- 
claring the power to be God, he denies Christianity to be 
itself a power, and makes it merely the direct and imme- 
diate power of God, which, of course, he must do by deny- 
ing Christianity as the Church, but which he is not at 
liberty to do after his concessions. He has to maintain 
against us that the Christian religion, without the Church, 
unorganized, as not an organism, is a power resting on its 
own basis, and capable of mediating between two other 
powers, or sccial elements. But here he shows that he 
cannot do it, for outside of the Church the only Christian 
religion he can assert is the Divine Being himself ; that is, 
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Christianity without the Church, as we told him, has no 
actual existence, and is only an idea either in the Divine 
mind or in the human mind ; for the Christian religion as 
an actually existing religion, though like all creation in- 
separable, must be distinguishable from God, as the creature 
from the Creator, the work from the workman. 

The author here proves what we told him in our former 
reply, that he does not conceive of Christianity as the new 
creation or supernatural order lying above the natural 
order. “ He believes in no order of existence above nature, 
save God himself ; God and nature are for him all that is or 
exists. Hehas no conception of Christianity as a substan- 
tive existence or second cause.” The passage we have last 
cited provesit. The question is not whether God is a power 
without the Church, for such a question would be absurd ; 
but is the Christian religion without the Christian Church or 
Christian organism a power, a substantive existence, with 
an internal principle of activity, or its own central life, as in 
the case of every other actual existence or living thing. This 
is what we denied, and what the Reviewer undertakes to 
prove, but what he does not succeed in proving. 

We tell him again that there is a deeper significance in 
the Catholic view of the Christian religion objectively con- 
sidered than he has suspected. He says all the difference 
between him and us is, that we hold that God speaks through 
that mysterious body we call the Church, while he holds 
that God speaks through the reason, the conscience, the 
soul of the individual ; but he is quite out in his supposi- 
tion that this is all or even the chief difference between us. 
We hold as firmly, and perhaps even more firmly than he 
does, that God speaks through the reason, the conscience, 
the soul of the individual. We hold in this respect all he 
holds, and we regard with even more reverence and docility 
the inspirations of the Almighty into the soul of each more 
than he does. Our religion requires us to do so. The 
Catholic cherishes with the profoundest love and joy this in- 
ternal communion with God, and seeks always, when faith- 
ful to his religion, the internal light and guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. Why else his prayer and meditation ? Let 
the Reviewer read the life of any Catholic Saint, or any 
Catholic work designed for spiritual instruction and edifica- 
tion, and he will find that in this respect we believe all he 
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believes, and even much more than he has ever dreamed 
of. He differs from us here, in that he falls short of us, 
not in that he goes beyond us. 

On this point Protestants generally mistake Catholic 
teaching. Because we assert an external authority, they 
conclude, very rashly and illogically, that we deny spirit- 
ual communion with God ; because we assert an external 
objective revelation deposited with the Church, and authori- 
tatively expounded by her, that we deny all interior illumi- 
nation of the individual soul ; because we assert the neces- 
sity of communion with the Church, in order to render us 
acceptable to God, that we deny all individuality and all 
inward piety and devotion. Nothing is, or can be, more 
untrue, more unjust to the teachings of our religion, and 
the practices of Catholic Saints. It is possible that our po- 
lemical writers have not always been careful in their contro- 
versial works to bring out this point, and that they have, by 
confining their defence to the external, had some influence in 
confirming the impression that we recognize only the exter- 
nal, and deny the proper internal relations of the pious soul 
toGod. Protestants have not erred in asserting the interior 
operations of the Spirit ; their error has been in asserting 
them to the exclusion of the external authority and com- 
munion of the Church. One extreme begets another. The 
external being the point denied, the Catholic has had that 
to defend, and in confining himself almost exclusively to its 
defence, he has had the appearance of not esteeming, or 
rather, of not admitting the internal. But Protestants may 
be assured that we maintain with equal earnestness both 
the internal and the external, and both as concurrent, not 
as antagonistic elements or authorities. Protestants have 
less than we ; in no case have they more, or indeed so 
much. 

The difference is not where or what our Universalist 
friend supposes. Certainly, we hold that God speaks 
through the Church, but that is only a little of what we 
hold. Certainly, we believe that God has deposited the 
revelation he has made with the Church, appointed her its 
guardian, teacher, and interpreter ; but all this, though 
much, does not begin to exhaust our idea of the Church. 
Nothing thus far does more than introduce us into her 
vestibule, nay, any more than bring us to her door. Our 
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radical conception of Christianity is that of a new creation 
or the regeneration, the special work of the Word made 
flesh,—an order of life which indeed presupposes our natu- 
ral life, but lying above it, and bearing to the Word made 
flesh a relation analogous to that borne by natural creation 
to the unincarnate Divinity. There is by the Incarnation 
of the Word introduced into the universe not only a new 
fact, but a new order of existence, which we call the new 
creation, the regeneration, or the supernatural order. Our 
Lord assumed flesh not merely to make expiation or satis- 
faction for our sins, not merely to deliver us from the 
power of Satan, and repair the damage caused by trans- 
gression, but also to elevate man above the natural order, 
to be the second Adam or Father of a regenerated human- 
ity, appointed to a supernatural destiny, or a destiny far 
above that to which man in the natural order is able to as- 
pire. This supernatural order, this regenerated humanity, 
deriving from the Word made flesh, is in its most general 
expression what the Catholic means by the Church. The 
Church in this sense is the grand central fact of the uni- 
verse, to which all the providences of God converge, for 
which all historical events are ordered, and in which the 
whole natural order finds its significance and its explica- 
tion. The Church is not merely the Church on earth or 
Church militant, but it is the Church suffering, includ- 
ing the souls suffering in Purgatory, and the Church 
triumphant, the Church of the Blest in heaven. In all 
three states it is one and the same living and immortal 
body, one and the same holy communion, one and the 
same regenerated human race united to God through 
sameness of nature with the human nature assumed by the 
Word. By natural generation or birth no man enters into 
the Church, becomes a member of regenerated humanity, 
is introduced into this supernatural order of life, or is placed 
on the plane of the supernatural beatitude promised to 
those who enter it and persevere to the end. The asser- 
tion of the Church in this sense does not conflict with that 
natural communion with God which the Reviewer contends 
for, and the value of which we should be sorry to under- 
rate, but it offers a higher, a supernatural communion with 
God, even a closer communion by faith here, as well as 
by the light of glory hereafter. 
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The Reviewer will see that the office we assign to the 
Church, or the position she holds in our faith, is far higher, 
broader, and more intimate and comprehensive than he 
supposes. She is not merely a congregation of individuals 
holding certain relations to one another, but is to Chris- 
tians what the natural human race is to natural men, and 
has the relation to them that the race or humanity has to 
individuals, and they live by its life as individual men and 
women in the natural order live by the life of humanity. 
You may know and assent. to all Catholic doctrine, you may 
comprehend all mysteries, and in your life keep the whole 
law of nature, or practise with the most scrupulous fidelity 
all the natural virtues, and yet have no lot or part in the 
regeneration. Youarea natural man, worthy of all respect 
in the natural order ; but he that is least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than you. You must be born into the 
kingdom, into the regeneration, into the new or superna- 
turalized humanity, or you cannot live its life. Hence our 
Lord says, ‘‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” Hence the reason of the 
dogma, extra Ecclesiam nulla salus, or, out of the com- 
munion of the Church, no one can ever be saved, that is, 
no one can ever attain the supernatural destiny or beati- 
tude of regenerated humanity. To maintain the contrary, 
would be as absurd as to pretend that a creature, never a man 
in the natural order, can share the natural beatitude of a 
human being. As to the punishment of those who die out 
of the communion of the Church, it will be meted out ac- 
cording to their deserts, and will be neither greater nor less 
than in strict justice they by their deliberate acts have merit- 
ed ; but common sense repugns the idea of their sharing 
the rewards of a humanity of which they have never been 
members, and whose life they have never lived. 

We cannot undertake to explain the whole mystery of 
the regeneration, for it involves the whole mystery of the 
Incarnation, —a mystery which is the mystery of mysteries, 
and into which the angels desire to look in vain, God 
alone can adequately comprehend it, for its explication is 
in his own invisible and ineffable essence. But this much 
we know, its internal principle, its central life is Divine 
grace, flowing from the Word made flesh, and binding it to 
him as his mystic body, in a living organism. It is not 
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easy to grasp the conception of unity in variety, but we are 
obliged to concede: it in natural as well as in regenerated 
humanity, —-in the human race in the natural “order, as 
well as in the Church, or supernaturalized humanity. St. 
Paul says we are many members, but all members of 
Christ’s body, and members one of another, so that 
when one of the members suffers all the members suffer. 
There is one Spirit, and this one spirit unites all in one 
spiritual body, and is its informing principle, the centre and 
source of its life. The fact is certain, and if the mystery is 
great, it is not greater than that of the life of the human 
body itself, which is one, and remains one and identical, al- 
though one in variety of molecules, each one of which has 
distinct existence, and acts from its own central principle 
of activity. 

Now Christianity in this sense, as the supernatural 
order, is what we assert as the Church of God. Whether 
there be or be not the supernatural order in this sense, is 
not now the question ; but between the assertion of this 
order, and simply saying God speaks to us through it, we 
maintain there is a difference, and therefore that the dif- 
ference between the Reviewer and us is far greater and even 
of another kind than he supposes. We hold the Church 
to be a new creation, the institution by the Word made 
flesh of a new, regenerated, or supernaturalized humanity, 
a humanity propagated by election as natural humanity is 
by generation, not merely the organ through which God 
speaks or declares his law, or his pleasure. Christianity is 
not simply a law, or simply a doctrine, it is a life, the life 
of Christ, the Word made fles sh, lived by men. Faith is 
good and is the foundation and root of every Christian vir- 
tue, and without it we cannot enter into the Christian 
order, and be assimilated to regenerated humanity, but it 
alone does not suffice. Faith alone cannot save us, and is 
never in the New Testament given as the characteristic 
mark of discipleship. “ A new commandment,” says our 
Lord, “I give unto you, that ye love one another.” “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love 
one another.” The characteristic badge of the disciple of 
Jesus Christ is love, or charity, not the simple natural sen- 
timent of benevolence, though that is good in its own order, 
but the supernatural affection of the supernaturalized heart, 
the spontaneous sentiment of the heart elevated by grace 
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to the supernatural order, the natural expression of regene- 
rated humanity, the principle by which the regenerated 
commune with one another and with the Word made 
flesh, their Head, and the Fountain of their life. Now 
the Church is needed not simply to teach us what we are 
to believe, or what we are to do, but she is needed as the 
condition of our rebirth and of our living the supernatural 
Christian life. Man lives a natural life only by commu- 
nion with his like and with his Maker as author of nature ; 
he can live his supernatural life only by communion with 
those who live that life and with the Word made flesh, its 
Author and Source. The end is the regenerated life, and 
as this life is not out of the regenerated humanity or the 
Church, it cannot be lived out of the Church. 

There are over and above what the Reviewer supposes 
we ask of the Church, the Sacraments, by which our super- 
natural life is generated or begotten, recovered, sustained, 
strengthened, propagated. There is Baptism, the sacrament 
of regeneration, by which we are born into the supernatural 
order, or enter into the Church, and are made members 
of regenerated humanity, the mystical body of Christ. 
There is the sacrament of Penance, by which we recover the 
supernatural life, when by mortal sin we have lost it, and 
the Blessed Eucharist, by which our new life is fed, sustain- 
ed, and invigorated. Now what is sometimes called the 
sacramental system is, after all, the great thing in the 
Church, and that which renders her so indispensable to the 
Christian. Could we even know without the Church with 
infallible certainty what we ought to believe and what we 
ought to do, we should still need the Church, and be as 
unable to live the Christian life without her as we are now. 
Cut off a man in the natural order from communion with 
his kind, and he dies. Sects separated from the Church 
become in relation to Christian humanity what savages are 
to natural humanity. They lose all power of progress, be- 
come stationary as to Christian life, or rather retrograde 
till they lose all traces of their supernatural life communi- 
cated in baptism, and fall back on the natural order alone, 
living only the natural life of humanity, as savages lose all 
traces of civilized life, lose the arts and sciences, fail to 
manifest the higher elements of human nature, and almost 
degenerate into mere animals, only a grade above the 
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ourang-outang or monkey. All history provesit. To live 
the Christian life you must live in the Christian order, and 
on the food appropriate to the sustentation of that order of 
life. The Christian belongs at once to two humanities, 
the natural and the supernatural, (for grace does not anni- 
hilate nature, but presupposes it,) and he can no more live 
the life of regenerated humanity without communion with 
that humanity, than he can his natural life without com- 
munion with natural humanity. We beg the Reviewer, 
when attempting to point out what we demand of the 
Church, to bear these important considerations in mind. 
But we pass on. The Reviewer says :— 


“The only objection which Mr. Brownson has offered to our 
view of the subject under discussion, is that it does not give ri pe 
the means of becoming a power. It must have an existence and an 
authority distinct from the individual and from the State. It must 
not be a part of either of these, for in this case, it will be what the 
individual or the State makes it, and so may be altered at the will 
of the party that proclaims it. We can conceive of no objection 
more A we i Because God speaks to the guilty wretch through 
his own conscience—because the word torturing and distressing him 
is thus spoken—is the word of rebuke a part of that wretcli, just 
what he makes it, to be altered at Ais will, to be silenced at Azs nod ? 
We confess, it occasions us no little surprise to find our author rep- 
resenting every thing, spoken through the individual, as a part of 
the individual, and so subject to him. Certainiy, there is no neces- 
sity for such a representation. God can speak the words of truth, 
warning, censure, despair, hope, through the individual soul. To 
affirm that he does so speak, is to involve no contradiction. The 
things so affirmed, are at all events possibilities. And if they are 
possibilities, the argument, so far as the present issue is concerned, 
is with us. Mr. Brownson has argued the necessity of the Church, 
on the ground that any other authoritative element in society is an 
impossibility. We may not have shown that there actually is an 
authoritative power other than the Church. We are not called 
upon to do this. Our sole obligation is to show that there may be 
such an element of power. This we are confident we have done. 
And so long as it is in the power of God to speak to man through 
man—to speak through this medium words which no human will 
can modify, no human cunning evade, and which no human strength 
can resist—we find no necessity for that more cumbrous and com- 
se instrumentality, which is usually commended to us as the in- 

llible Church. This organization has been offered to us on the sole 
ground that it is a necessity. We have seen that no such necessity 
exists ; and until forced to accept it on other and more conclusive 
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grounds, we feel compelled to trust in the individual soul as the me- 
dium of communication between God and his subject man.”—pp. 
165, 166. 


That God could, if he had chosen, have made provision 
for the wants of natural society by other means than the 
supernatural order we call the Church, we have not de- 
nied, but expressly asserted. What we have asserted and 
claimed to have proved, is that some graciously sustained 
provision in addition to the law of nature in its natural or- 
ganisin is needed, because that has never been found to 
suffice. This much the Reviewer has in reality conceded, 
in conceding that the mediating power is the Christian re- 
ligion. In his explications of Christianity he may, and no 
doubt does reduce Christianity to the natural law, but it 
is idle for him to pretend that, in conceding the Chris- 
tian religion to be the power we had proved to be necessary, 
and which we had shown must be a power that the ancient 
heathen world had not, he did not understand, and mean 
that his readers should understand by it something more 
than simply the natural law incorporated into the very na- 
ture of man. Nay, we cannot let him off even there. He 
has conceded that, if Christianity without the Church is 
only an idea, or not a power, the third element needed is 
the Catholic Church as held by us, for he has conceded that 
if the Christian religion is an organism or a Church at all, 
or must be in order to be a power, it is that Catholic Church 
as set forth by us in our former reply. What we have to 
show on our side is what we have already shown : that Chris- 
tianity without the Church is only an idea, or not a power. 
What he has to show on his side is, not that there may be a 
power without the Church adequate to the purpose, for that 
is not denied ; but that there is, and that this power is the 
Christian religion. He is bound by his concessions to find this 
power in the Christian religion, without the Church, and 
he is not at liberty to seek or to assert it elsewhere. But, 
while we have shown that the Christian religion without the 
Church is not a power, being only an idea, he shows nei- 
ther that it is nor that it can be a power, for he simply casts 
it aside. He shows, if you will, that God can mediate 
without the Church between the state and the individual, 
a fact which nobody disputes ; but this is nothing to his 
purpose, for God is not the Christian religion, though as 
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the Word made Flesh, he is its Author and Finisher. We 
beg the Reviewer’s special attention to this point in his 
next response. 

The Reviewer passing over the Christian religion, and 
forgetting that he had conceded that it was the power 
needed, asserts the power to be God speaking to and 
through individual reason and conscience, and contends that 
in his so speaking there is something not individual, or un- 
der the control of the individual, something which the in- 
dividual can neither make nor unmake. He says this, in 
opposition to our remark that, if we leave religion to be de- 
termined by the individual, we make it, practically con- 
sidered, as was obviously our meaning, dependent on the 
individual, who would determine it to suit himself. We 
have no doubt that God can inspire men as he did the 
Prophets and Apostles, and accompany his inspirations with 
sufficient evidence that it is he who inspires them or speaks 
to them ; but the Reviewer neither believes nor intends to 
assert that God so inspires all men. But were he so to 
speak to and through individual reason and conscience, he 
would thus only strengthen the individual in face of the 
state, not the state in face of the individual, and there- 
fore, whatever power he gave to the individual, it would be 
only one half of the power needed. But though God may 
speak to the reason and conscience of the individual, there 
being on the Reviewer’s-hypothesis no objective or external 
authority to which reason and conscience are bound to con- 
form, or to which an appeal from them can be made, it 
would depend on the individual to determine that the voice 
he hears is the voice of God, and also the sense of what he 
hears, in both of which respects he may err, and mistake 
for the Divine word his own ignorance, interest, passion, in- 
clination, or hallucination, as the Reviewer will be as ready 
as we to maintain against Calvinists or the various classes 
of Evangelicals. 

No doubt a man’s conscience often tortures him with 
remorse, and just as little doubt that a man has no abso- 
lute control over his convictions. But conscience is the 
judgment which a man passes on his own acts, performed 
or proposed, and is sound or unsound according to his in- 
telligence or his ignorance. Conscience is never indeed to 
be violated, but it is never infallible. A man sins who 
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deliberately acts against his conscience, but he may have a 
false conscience, and feel he must do what he ought not to 
do, and suffer the tortures of remorse for doing what in it- 
self is not wrong. Certain it is that God does not speak 
immediately to conscience so as sufficiently to enlighten it, 
or to save the individual, without instruction from other 
sources, from false judgments as to what is or is not his 
duty. Here is the difficulty. The individual, mistaking 
darkness for light, falsehood for truth, forms to himself 
a false conscience, and really believes that he has the right 
and is in duty bound to pursue a course of conduct, at war 
with the legitimate authority of the state. What, in such 
a case, is tobe done ? Remind him that God speaks to and 
through his reason and conscience ? But that is only to ag- 
gravate the evil. Attempt to enlighten his reason and con- 
science? But does not God speak to his reason and con- 
science,—does not he himself enlighten them ? Have you 
more light than God toimpart ? Is your human voice to be 
held paramount to the voice of God himself? Will you al- 
low the state to disregard the individual’s reason and con- 
science, and repress his destructive conduct ? What, allow 
the state to trample on individual reason and conscience ? 
That is tyranny, that is the grossest and most terrible des- 
potism conceivable. If there is any thing sacred in the in- 
dividual, it is his conscience, his intimate reason, for in that 
consists the elemental principle of all individual freedom. 
Over that the state has and can have no control ; with it 
society has no right to intermeddle, for conscience is ac- 
countable to God alone. 

Let us take a practical case, one which is not unlikely 
to create no little trouble yet, that of the Mormons. The 
Mormon reason and conscience are incompatible with the 
maintenance of the American state. Mormonism teaches 
that the dominion of the World belongs to the Saints, and 
that the Saints are the Mormons. The Mormons ac- 
knowledge, as we were instructed by two of their twelve 
apostles, no legitimate authority but that instituted by 
Joseph Smith amongst themselves, and hold that all the 
property of the Gentiles is given to them for their inheri- 
tance, and that they have a divine right to take and appro- 
priate it to their use when and where they please ; and if 
they do not as yet do it, it is because they are restrained 
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by prudential considerations, because they are not strong 
enough to make it prudent for them to attempt it. They 
hold also that they have a perfect right to slay and exter- 
minate, in the name of the Lord, all who refuse to join their 
communion and submit totheir authority. ‘‘ You must ex- 
terminate us,” said a Mormon elder to the writer, ‘* or we, as 
we become strong enough, shall exterminate you,” that is, 
the non-Mormon portion of the American people. More- 
over, they hold to polygamy, and permit each man to have 
an unlimited number of wives. Here is the Mormon reason 
and conscience. Here is what Mormons hold God says to 
them. What will you do with them? Suffer them to 
go on and live and act according to their individual rea- 
son and conscience ? But that is incompatible with the 
safety of the state, the peace of society, and the morals of 
the community. Suppress them by the strong arm of 
power? But who gave the state authority to decide 
questions of conscience ? What right has the state to 
trample on the Mormon conscience any more than it has on 
the Catholic conscience, the Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, 
the Baptist, the Methodist, or the Universalist conscience ? 
The foundation of all civil liberty is religious liberty, and 
religious liberty denies the competency of the state, or of 
any human authority whatever, in matters of conscience ? 
For the state to trample on conscience in the case of Mor- 
mons, is in principle as much a violation of religious liberty 
as to trample on it in the case of any other class of persons. 

Or, leaving the Mormons, let us take the Abolitionists, 
The abolitionist proper believes that he is bound in conscience 
to labor for the abolition of slavery, and in doing it to trample 
on all constitutions, all laws, all vested rights that are in 
his way.® Here is individual reason and conscience opposed 
to the state. What will you do? Let the abolitionist 
go on, and trust to his individual reason and conscience to 
correct and restrain him ? But his individual reason and 
conscience, supposing him sincere, are precisely what is in 
fault. ‘To trust to them, would be like trusting the mur- 
derer to try, convict, sentence, and hang himself, or to 
recognize and execute the law which he has shown by 
the murder he despises. To let abolitionists proceed is an- 
archy. But to repress them by the state on its own au- 
thority alone is despotism, and the worst species of despot- 
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ism, for it is the assumption, by the state, of power to de- 
termine questions of reason and conscience. How with only 
God speaking through individual reason and conscience are 
you to get over this difficulty ?, Do you say that the reason 
and conscience of the abolitionist is the voiceot God ? How 
do you know, and how will you prove it ? Do you deny it ? 
By what right do you step in between the abolitionist and 
his God ? Here it is evident, whether we speak of the Mor- 
mons or of the Abolitionists, the state cannot intervene 
in its own name, and by its own authority, without the 
denial of individual liberty, which is civil despotism, And 


yet, if the state does not intervene, legitimate civil author-. 


ity is subverted, and anarchy inevitably follows. 

God speaking to the reason and conscience of the indi- 
vidual is practically only individual reason and conscience, 
and the Reviewer in reality means no more by them. What 
he means is, that the reason and conscience of the indi- 
vidual are the voice of God in the soul, or God speaking 
in the nature of man, or as_ perhaps, he would prefer to say, 


in and through our spiritual nature. There is no need of 


any words about it, this is without any doubt his meaning. 
What he really means is, that God lives in us and manifests 
himself in our reason and conscience. His doctrine is, 
that the Divine power manifested in the reason and con- 
science or soul of every individual man is the power that 
mediates between the individual and the state. Reason and 
conscience are a law unto the individual; they are not the 
individual, they are not subject to his will, but are imposed 
upon him by his ever present and active Creator. Practi- 
cally, then, the mediating power asserted is the reason and 
conscience of the individual. But does not the Reviewer see 
that these are all on the side of the individual, corfstitutive 
of the individual, and therefore are not and cannot be a 
mediating power between the individual and the state ? 
What power can they give the state to repress them when 
they resist its authority ? or what power do they add to 
the individual to resist the state when it would encroach on 
individual liberty ? Does not the Reviewer see, that what- 
ever may be the power of God, and whatever God might 
do, if he saw proper, practically he asserts nothing at all 
but what is included in the state and in the individual, 
and therefore leaves society without the third element proved 
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by us and conceded by him to be necessary? What he 
wants is an external and objective authority, to which both 
the state and the individual are amenable, which decides 
when the individual reason and conscience are really the 
voice of God, or in harmony with the law of God, and when 
not, and therefore when the state has the right to use force 
against them, and when not. A false conscience is not in- 
violable, when once decided by competent authority to be 
a false conscience. Let a competent authority condemn 
Mormonism or Abolitionism, and the state may, as far as 
practicable, suppress either. But neither the state nor the 
individual is competent to decide what is or is not a false 
conscience, or to declare Mormonism or Abolitionism against 
the law of God. If the state decides, it is civil despotism ; 
if the individual, it is anarchy. Moreover, the case demands 
not only a simple judicial power, competent to declare the 
divine law in the case, but an executive power capable of 
executing by spiritual pains and penalties, not always with- 
out temporal consequences, the sentence pronounced by the 
court, or of giving efficacy to the judgment rendered, for 
both the state and the individual may, and often do act, the 
one tyrannically, the other rebelliously, against their sense 
of right and clear convictions of duty. 

This power must be superior in dignity and authority to 
bofh the individual and the state. It must be a Divine 
authority, not a human authority, otherwise it would be no 
higher than the state, would have no more right than the 
state to decide questions of conscience, and in asserting it, 
we should only change the despot, not the despotism. All 
sects, religious corporations, or religious establishments, that 
have no Divine commission to teach and govern men in spir- 
ituals, are usurpations, and the worst of all possible des- 
potisms, for they enslave the soul as well as the body. The 
Church, if a human corporation, if instituted by men even 
acting from the purest and best of motives, and sustained 
by all the world, would have no spiritual authority whatever, 
and to compel individual reason and conscience or even the 
state to conform to its rulings would be the grossest tyranny. 
The state is the highest conceivable human authority, and 
its constitutional acts are laws, and binding on all its sub- 
jects, unless they conflict with the laws of God, and con- 
science is amenable to no human tribunal. But as both 
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the state and the individual are amenable to the law of 
God, the “‘ higher law,” there is no encroachment on the 
prerogatives of the state or on the rights of conscience, by 
holding both subject to a tribunal expressly instituted and 
commissioned by God himself, and rendered infallible by 
his supernaturai presence and assistance, to declare and 
administer his law for both. 

The objection to Senator Seward’s doctrine, concerning 
the “higher law,” is not that he asserted that there is a 
higher law than the Constitution of the United States, but 
that while holding his seat by virtue of the Constitution he 
should assume the right to disregard it ; and, furthermore, 
that he made the individual reason and conscience the 
court to declare the higher law. There is a law above the 
state, and above the individual reason and conscience, and 
authority as distinguished from despotism, and liberty as 
distinguished from license depend on the strict observance 
of that law; but as that law is the law of God, no court 
not above the state and the individual, or not expressly in- 
stituted, commissioned, and assisted by God himself can 
be competent to declare, or enforce its observance. Evi- 
dently, then, God simply speaking through the individual 
reason and conscience is not the power “needed, for if it 
were there never would have been either despotism or 
anarchy. The Reviewer, then, has not shown what he ac- 
knowledges he was bound to show. He has not shown us 
the Christian religion is or can be a power without the 
Church, far less a power adequate to our wants. We have 
on the contrary shown that Christianity without the Church 
is not a power, because without the Church it is no actual 
or concrete existence, and can exist only as an idea, either 
in the Divine mind or in the human mind. The Reviewer 
himself virtually proves this, also, in failing to recognize any 
Christian religion without the Church distinguishable on 
the one hand from the Divine, and on the other from human 
nature. 
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Arr. I11.—Present Catholic Dan gers. The Dublin Review. 
London : Richardson & Son, January, 1857, 


Ir would not become us to mingle as a partisan in the 
controversy, if controversy it can be called, between The 
Rambler and The Dublin Review, the two leading Catholic 
periodicals in the English speaking world ; but as we were 
ourselves the occasion of its breaking out, we cannot in 
justice to either side pass it by in total silence. A year 
ago we took occasion from an outcry raised against The 
Rambler for some theological articles which were very far 
from pleasing us, to commend the general character of the 
periodical, and to offer it some words of sympathy and en- 
couragement. We spoke of it as a periodical very much 
after our own heart, and expressed our admiration of its 
fresh and vigorous thought, its free, bold, and manly utter- 
ance. But lest our admiration should raise it up new 
enemies among those who look upon every departure from 
routine as threatening a departure from the communion of 
the Church, we intimated that, though it took the right 
direction, it did not go far enough for us, and in some re- 
spects lacked breadth and comprehensiveness. Understand- 
ing, or not understanding, our motive, the editors replied 
with great frankness, admitting the alleged defect, and ex- 
cusing it, not on the ground of want of conviction, but of 
the necessities of their position, which prevented them from 
seeing their way clearly to fellow the course we recommend- 
ed. Wecite their reply :— 


“Whatever is the fault of our published views, their lack of 
‘breadth and comprehension’ is rather a consequence of our want 
of ability to say what we mean in a masterly manner, and of the 
necessity that encompasses us to observe silence on many things, 
than of our want of perfect and intimate conviction of the truth 
which Dr. Brownson so well unfolds. England, and especially the 
little remnant of Catholic England, lives very much on tradition— 
lives by the past. We cannot criticise the past without breaking 
with that on which our editorial existence depends. We have to 
write for those who consider that a periodical appearing three times 
in the quarter, has no business to enter into serious questions, which 
must be reserved for the more measured roll of the Quarterly, Our 
part, it seems, is to prov ide milk and water, and sugar, insipid ‘ amuse- 
ment and instruction,’ from which all that might suggest and excite 
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real thoughts has been carefully weeded. These are the conditions 
sometimes proposed to us, as those on which our publication will be 
encouraged. We may, indeed, be as severe as we like in showing 
that there is not a jot or serap of truth in any of the enemies of 
Catholics ; that all who oppose us, or contend with us, are both 
morally reprobate and intellectually impotent. We have perfect 
liberty to make out, by a selection of garbled quotations, how all the 
sciences of the nineteenth century are ministering to their divine 
queen ; how geologians and physical philosophers are proving the 
order of creation as related by Moses; physiologists the descent of 
mankind from one couple ; philologists the original unity and sub- 
sequent disrupture in human language; ethnographers in their pro- 
gress are testifying more and more to that primeval division of man- 
kind into three great races, as recorded by Moses; while any serious 
investigation of ‘these sciences, made inde ‘pendently of the unauthor- 
itative interpretations of Scripture, by which they have hitherto been 
controlled and confined in the Catholic schools, would be discouraged 
as tending to infuse doubts into the minds of innocent Catholics, and 
to suggest speculation where faith now reigns. People, forsooth, to 
whom the pages of the Zimes, the Atheneum, and the Weekly 
Dispatch, with all their masterly infidelity, lie open, will be exposed 
to the danger of losing their faith if a Catholic speculates a little on 
questions of moral, intellectu: ul, social, or physical philosophy,—if he 
directs his mind to any thing above writing nice stories, in illustration 
of the pleasantness and peace of the Catholic religion, and the 
naughty and disagreeable ends to which all non-Catholics arrive in 
this world and the next,—to any thing more honest than defending 
through thick and thin the governments of all tyrants that profess 
our religion, and proving by ‘ geometric scale,’ that the interior of a 
Neapolitan prison is rather preferable to that of an English gaol. 
We only wish we saw our way clegrly to be safe in speaking out in 
a manner still more after Dr. Brownson’s heart.” —Rambler, Oct., p. 
316. 


There can be no doubt that this reply is keenly sarcastic, 
and in some measure contains its own refutation. We 
are not, however, surprised that it should have given offence 
to those, if such there were, against whom it was pointed. 
The editors did not intend their remarks to apply, and they 
could not justly apply, to the great body of Catholics in 
the United Kingdom ; but we presume, there as well as 
here, there are some to whom they are not inapplicable,— 
very good people too in their way, very devout, and much 
more likely to save their souls than we are ours, who sup- 
pose that all the traditions of Catholics are traditions of 
faith, or at least no less sacred, and that to introduce any 
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novelty in our modes or methods of presenting or defending 
Catholic doctrine is to introduce novelty in doctrine itself. 
In the view of these good people to question the traditional 
replies to popular objections, or the historical, scientific, or 
philosophical statements of popular apologists, is to betray 
a proud, arrogant, innovating, and indeed an heretical spirit 
and tendency. These must have been deeply wounded by 
the sarcasms of the The Rambler. The Dublin Review, not 
usually on the side of those who are unduly wedded to the 
past, seems to have been stung by some of The Rambler's 
remarks, and seizing upon the unlucky allusion to “ the 
little remnant of Catholic England,” and coupling it with 
the fact that the editors of the offending periodical are con- 
verts of not many years’ standing, takes occasion to retort 
sarcasm for sarcasm, and to read them and converts in 
general, a severe, and even if a merited, certainly not a 
very palatable lesson. It rebukes them for their arrogance, 
exhorts them to humility, and reminds them of their very 
great inferiority in Catholic things to those who have sucked 
in Catholicity with their mother’s milk. It accuses them 
of drawing a line between old Catholics and new converts, 
of disparaging the worth and services of those who have 
toiled from early morning and “ borne the burden and heat 
of the day,” and of seeking to form a convert party. It 
even goes farther, and accuses the editors of The Rambler 
and their friends of standing aloof from the Catholic body, 
of refusing to throw themselves into the great current of 
Catholic action, and of conducting themselves as critics or 
speculators instead of hearty, loyal, and self-forgetting co- 
operators. All this is done with rare polish, unction, and 
suavity of manner ; but we are forced to add that, however 
polished or unctuous, it has given pain to not a few old 
Catholics, and awakened a feeling of wrong in the bosom 
of more than one convert. 

Our readers know that we ourselves have taken great 
liberties with converts who have attempted to fly before 
they were fledged, and that we have gone as far as the ex- 
treme limits of truth and justice in our efforts to avoid 
exciting the slightest jealousy or distrust in the minds of 
those who have been Catholics from their infancy ; but with 
all respect for the writer in The Dublin Review, with whom 
in much he says we cordially sympathize, we must be per- 
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mitted to say, in all sincerity and loyalty, that he has in 
our poor judgment borne too hard upon a class of men who 
have the right to meet with encouragement rather than dis- 
couragement from those of their brethren who have never 
wandered into “‘ a far country,” and who have the happiness 
of owing their Catholicity, under God, to the faith and 
piety of their parents. We converts were indeed born and 
brought up in heresy and schism, but through the grace of 
God we have abjured heresy and schism, and followed our 
convictions into the Church, who has received us to her 
bosom as a true mother, and deigned to own us as her chil- 
dren. We see not wherein our merit is less than that of 
those who have had only to persevere in the way they were 
trained to go, or what greater right they have to boast over 
us than we have to boast over them, Neither of us, indeed, 
have any right to boast ; for in both cases the glory is due 
solely to Him who became man and died on the cross, that 
he might redeem us, purify us, and elevate us to union with 
God. We do not believe that it ever occurs to converts to 
place themselves in their own estimation above old Catholics. 
We look upon ourselves rather as the prodigal who has re- 
turned to his father’s house, and has been unexpectedly and 
undeservedly received as a son. We are aware of the supe- 
riority of those who have welcomed us among them, and 
readily acknowledge it, in all that which can come only from 
long training and familiar habit. They are, as it were, native 
born citizens ; we are only aliens recently naturalized, and 
we are far more likely to feel our inferiority, than to claim 
superiority, in Catholic things, to those who are to “ the 
manner born.” 

It is but natural that converts should be inferior in that 
nice Catholic tact, and that quick and instinctive apprecia- 
tion of Catholic things, which belong to those who have 
been reared in the Church, but, perhaps, they have, after 
all, some compensating adv: antages. They have a more in- 
timate knowledge of the inner life of non- “Catholics, and in 
general are better able to appreciate the obstacles which 
they find in the way of accepting the Church and submit- 
ting to her authority. Coming to Catholicity free from all 
the old secular traditions, habits, and associations of Catho- 
lics, they can more easily discriminate between what is of 
religion and what pertains only to the social life, nationality, 
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or secular habits, customs, and usages of Catholics. In the 
concrete life of Catholics in all ages and nations there is 
much inherited from their ancestors, which, if not anti- 
Catholic, yet is no part of Catholicity, but which they do 
not always distinguish from their religion itself, and some- 
times half confound with it. The Catholics of Great Britain 
and the United States are hardly more widely separated 
from their non-Catholic countrymen by their faith and 
worship, than they are by their associations, habits, customs, 
affections, and modes of thought and action, which are no 
necessary part of their religion, and are only accidentally 
connected with it. The convert, trained in a different world, 
is not wedded to these forms of secular life, and is able to 
distinguish them without effort from Catholicity. He can 
embrace Catholicity, so far as regards these, with less ad- 
mixture of foreign elements, and attach himself more easily 
to it in its essential and universal character, free from the 
local habits, manners, and usages of an old Catholic popu- 
lation. This is some compensation, and places converts 
more nearly on a level with old Catholics than is some- 
times supposed, though it, no doubt, leaves them still far 
inferior. 

The convert, on being admitted into the Church and 
beginning to associate with his Catholic brethren, does not 
always find them in all respects what he in his fervor and 
inexperience had expected. He finds the Church altogether 
more than he promised himself, or had conceived it possible 
for her to be, but he finds, also, that, though in all which is 
strictly of religion, his sy mpathy with his Catholic brethren 
is full and entire, in other matters it is far from being per- 
fect ,—through his fault it may be as well as through theirs. 
He finds that they are wedded to many things to which he 
is a stranger, and must remain a stranger ; that, in all save 
religion, he and they belong to different worlds, and have 
different habits, associations, and sympathies. Outside of 
religion he belongs to the modern world, speaks its language, 
thinks and reasons as a man of the nineteenth century, 
while they appear to live in what is to him a past age, have 
recollections, traditions, associations, which, though dear 
to them,, have and can have no hold on him. If he allows 
himself to dwell on these, he is apt to form an undue esti- 
mate of the real sentiment and worth of the body into 
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which he has been admitted. There is, with equal faith 
and piety on both sides, in matters not of religion, a real 
divergence between them, which not unfrequently leads to 
much misunderstanding and distrust on both sides. Each 
is more or less tenacious of his own world, each clings to 
his old habits, associations, traditions. The old Catholic 
feels that there is a difference, though he may not be able, 
in all cases, to explain its cause or its exact nature, and is 
disposed to think that something is lacking in the convert’s 
faith or piety. To satisfy him, the convert must sympathize 
with him in what he has that is not of Catholicity, as well 
as in what is, fall back with him into that old world in- 
herited from his Catholic ancestors, and thus become sepa- 
rated in all things in which he is separated from the actual 
world of to-day. He naturally wishes the convert to em- 
brace not only the Catholic religion, but all the traditions 
of Catholics, and defend the civilization of Catholic ages 
and nations, and the conduct of Catholics in relation to 
religion and secular politics, with as much zeal and reso- 
luteness as he defends Catholicity itself, although, in point 
of fact, to do so would require him to defend much that 
the Church has never approved, and much that she has 
never ceased to struggle against. The convert, if a full- 
grown man, cannot do this. He cheerfully takes the old 
faith, submits unreservedly to the old Church, but in what 
is not repugnant to faith or morals he sees not why he 
should change, or cease to be a man of his own times or of 
his own country. He is, unless of a very philosophic turn 
of mind, even offended by the old Catholic’s unnecessary 
and in his view unreasonable attachment to the past, which 
was no better than the present, if indeed so good, to old 
methods, to old usages, no longer in harmony with the 
living thought of the age or country, and feels a vocation 
to emancipate his Catholic brethren from a bondage the 
Church does not impose, and which seems to him to crush 
out their manhood, and deprive them of all ability to serve 
effectively their Church in the presence of non-Catholics. 
Certainly, there is here much misapprehension and ex- 
aggeration on both sides, and neither side is strictly just to 
the other. All old Catholics do not cling to the past : 
many of them are fully up with the times, and are men of 
their own age and nation ; and converts are not always defi- 
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cient in sympathy with medizvalism ; indeed, some of them 
are too much attached to it, and far more than old Catholics 
hold that what is medieval is Catholic, and what is not 
medieval js not Catholic. Still, the principle that under- 
lies the convert’s thought is sound. It is the principle on 
which the Church herself always acts in dealing with the 
world. Herself unalterable and immovable, she takes the 
world as she finds it, and deals with it as it is. She found 
the world in the beginning Imperial ; she accepted Impe- 
rialism, and labored to Christianize it. At a later epoch 
she found the world Barbarian ; and she took the Barba- 
rians as they were and Christianized and civilized them. At 
a still later period she found it feudal. She never introduced 
or approved Feudalism itself, yet she conformed her secular 
relations to it, and addressed feudal society in language it 
could understand and profit by. In the same way she deals 
with our proud, self-reliant, republican Anglo-Saxon world. 
She concedes it frankly in the outset whatever it is or has 
that is not repugnant to the essential nature and preroga- 
tives of our religion, and labors to aid its progress. She 
leaves it its own habits, manners, customs, institutions, 
laws, associations, in so far as they do not repugn eternal 
truth and justice, speaks to it in its own tongue, to its own 
understanding, in such forms of speech and such modes of 
address as are best fitted to convince its reason and win its 
love, and that too without casting a single longing, linger- 
ing look to the past she leaves behind. 

But all Catholics are not up to the level of the 
Church, and not a few of them never study her history, 
investigate the principles on which she acts, or catch even 
a glimpse of her sublime wisdom or her celestial prudence. 
Many of them are merely men of routine, creatures of the 
traditions and associations inherited from their ancestors, 
and which they seldom even dream of distinguishing from 
their religion itself. These cannot sympathize with the 
convert who comes among them, bringing with him the 
active and fearless, not to say reckless, spirit of the nine- 
teenth century. He is a phenomenon they do not fully 
understand, and they find him both strange and offensive. 
He breaks their rest, rouses them from their sleep, disturbs 
their fondly-cherished prejudices, even forces them to think, 
to reason, to seck to know something of the world passing 
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around them, to take broader and more comprehensive 
views of men and things ; in a word, to come out from the 
cloister and be active, living, energetic men in their own 
day and generation ; and they not unreasonably look upon 
him as a rash innovator, a restless spirit, a disturber of the 
peace and repose of the Church, because the things he wars 
against are regarded, by those who cherish them, not as 
hindrances, but as helps to religion. Indeed, they are at a 
loss to conceive what it is he wants or is driving at, and 
they suspect that he is really seeking to Protestantize, sec- 
ularize, or, at least, modernize the Church, and they con- 
clude that they may justly resist him, and inculcate doubts 
as to the reality of his conversion, or, at least, as to his 
perseverance in the faith. This is natural, and is to be 
expected by every one, convert or no convert, who attempts 
to effect a reform in any department of human activity. 
The convert again, on his side, convinced of the sound- 
ness of the principle on which he proceeds, and the justice 
and purity of his aims, and not in all cases meeting that 
clear understanding among Catholics of principle or that 
firm and uniform adhesion to it he had expected, feels, at 
first, a sad disappointment, and though he abates nothing 
in his faith or his devotion to the Chureh, i is tempted to 
form too low an estimate of the spirit, understanding, and 
energy of the mass of his new brethren, and to take what 
is really true of a small number only, as characteristic of 
the whole body. He thus not unfrequently does great 
injustice to men who, in those very qualities he most ad- 
mires, are far his superiors. He forgets, too, for the moment, 
though he is freer than old Catholics from one order 
of old habits and associations, that he is less free from 
another, that as pure and as complete as he may regard 
his Catholic faith, it is nevertheless possible that he retains 
some of the old Protestant leaven, and unconsciously cher- 
ishes a spirit and tendency that the delicate Catholic 
instinct repels. It is possible that we who are converts 
have in us a slight touch of Puritanism, and forget that 
not all who are in the Church are of the Church ; “that we 
make too much depend on human wisdom, virtue, and 
sagacity. (rod’s ways are not our ways, and it is very 
possible that brought up as we have been in Protestantism, 
and accustomed to rely almost solely on human agencies, 
e: 
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and to feel that it is we who sustain the Church, not the 
Church that sustains us, we may be urging in our zeal and 
enthusiasm, or in our impatience, methods of proceeding 
which God cannot bless, because they would rob him of 
his glory and transfer it to man. In dealing with prin- 
ciples no compromise is admissible, but in their practical 
application compromises are allowable, are almost always 
necessary, and we often endanger success as much by going 
too far ahead of those with whom we must act, as by 
lagging too far behind them ; we must deal with men as 
we find them, not only with men outside of the Church, 
but also with men inside of the Church. What we want 
may be just and desirable, and yet it may be our duty not 
to urge it, or not to insist on it, because, in the actual 
state of things, the Catholic body is not prepared to receive 
it, or to co-operate with us in obtaining it. There is never 
wisdom in urging what is impracticable. Never are we able 
to do all the good we would ; we must content ourselves 
with doing all that we can, and preparing the way for our 
successors to do more. Catholics must work with the 
Catholic body, and none of us must suppose that we are 
the only ones in that body who have right views, true zeal, 
and effective courage. ‘To some extent the writer in The 
Dublin Review may have only administered us a well- 
merited rebuke, for it may well be that we have not rightly 
judged this old Catholic body into which we have been 
incorporated, and that we have formed too low an estimate 
of the active virtues of its members. 

Nevertheless, we agree this far with The Rambler, with 
many of our fellow-converts, and a much larger number 
not converts, but Catholics from infancy, that the English 
speaking Catholic world, to say nothing of Catholics who 
speak other tongues, are too timid and servile in their 
spirit, too narrow and hidebound in their views, too tame 
and feeble in asserting the truth, beauty, and majesty of 
their Church ; that a freer, more manly, and energetic 
spirit is demanded by the temper and wants of our times ; 
and that to act favorably on the modern world we should 
take more pains to place ourselves in closer relation with 
its intellect, and accept with more frankness and cordiality 
its historical, scientifical, and philosophical labors in so far 
as they have obtained solid and durable results. In matters 
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of religion we are and must be exclusive, for truth cannot 
tolerate so much as the semblance of error; but dogma 
saved, we must not manifest intolerance towards either Cath- 
olics or non-Catholics, or feel that we have nothing to do 
or say in the great intellectual movements going on around 
us. It will not do for us to stand aloof from these move- 
ments, or to deny that any thing true has been discovered, 
or any thing valuable has been obtained by men out of our 
communion. Out of the Church as well as in the Church 
men have nature and natural reason, and in what pertains 
to the natural order may make valuable discoveries and 
important acquisitions. We can, in the times in which we 
live, be neither just to them nor to our Church herself, if 
we remain ignorant of their labors, or refuse to acknowledge 
what of real merit they have. The whole non-Catholic 
world is not anti-Catholic. The Church found much in 
Greco-Roman civilization to retain, and the influence of 
the Roman jurists may be detected even in our works of 
casuistry. The modern non-Catholic world is not further 
removed from Catholicity thaa was the ancient Gentile 
world. The civilization which obtains now in non-Catholic 
civilized nations is less repugnant in principle and in spirit 
to our holy religion than was the old Graeco-Roman civil- 
ization. As compared with that it is Christian. There is 
more in the labors of modern non-Catholic scholars, physi- 
cists, historians, poets, philosophers, that we can advan- 
tageously appropriate, than the Fathers found in the labors 
of the great men of classic antiquity ; for in the order of 
civilization the Church has never ceased to exert an in- 
fluence on men even outside of her communion. Undoubt- 
edly, we can save our own souls without any knowledge of 
the learning and science cultivated by non-Catholics ; un- 
doubtedly the intrinsic value of their learning and science 
is far less than they imagine ; but we have in our age to 
seek the salvation of our neighbor as well as of ourselves, and 
to cultivate not merely our own personal piety, but those 
active and disinterested virtues which render us instru- 
mental in saving others; and to do this we must know 
thoroughly this non-Catholic world, master it on its own 
ground, and prove ourselves its superior in every depart- 
ment of thought and life. 

We are not disposed to deny or to disguise our defects. 
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We frankly concede them ; but they are easily explained 
and excused by the circumstances in which we have hitherto 
been placed. It is true, we do to some extent lack spirit, 
independence, energy, and courage ; we do not assert and 
maintain our rightful position ; we do not lead, as we should, 
the intellect of the age ; and not a few of the finest minds, 
the ripest scholars, and most brilliant geniuses of the mod- 
ern world are not in our communion, are indifferent or 
hostile to the Church. But how long have we had our 
freedom ? For three hundred years English speaking 
Catholics have been an oppressed, down-trodden, and perse- 
cuted class. England boasts of her free constitution, and 
we admit that the English have always been the freest 
people in Europe. But till quite recently, Catholic Eng- 
lishmen, with one or two brief intervals, have, since the 
Reformation, had no share in English freedom. They have 
been regarded as outside of the constitution, deprived of 
the native-born rights of Englishmen. Protestant England 
despoiled our Catholic ancestors of their rights, confiscated 
their goods, robbed them of their churches, schools, col- 
leges, and universities, and did all that power aided by 
Satanic malice could do to force them into apostasy, or, 
failing in that, to reduce them to the most abject poverty 
and ignorance, and to crush out their manhood. They were 
able to hold fast their faith only at the sacrifice of all else, 
only in bonds, confiscations, tines, imprisonments, exile, 
and death. All England and all Ireland have been drenched 
with the blood of Catholic martyrs, and made hallowed 
ground. The Catholic religion was proscribed by law, and 
the most terrible penalties annexed to its practice, and no 
Catholic could, for ages, in free England, practise it save 
by stealth. The clergy were proscribed and forbidden to 
enter the kingdom, and if they did enter it, and were con- 
victed of performing any sacerdotal function, they were 
hung, drawn, and quartered as traitors ; they were obliged 
to resort to all manner of disguises, to live in secret, to 
conceal their character, and take all possible precautions 
against capture, as criminals hiding from the officers of 
justice, in order to minister for a short time to the spiritual 
wants of the faithful. With all their precautions they 
were caught and executed by hundreds. The history of 
Catholics in England during the reign of Elizabeth Tudor, 
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and to some extent under James I, repeats that of the 
early Christians of the martyr ages. How were the Cath- 
olics, despoiled, persecuted, oppressed, surrounded by spies, 
treated as outlaws, and every day dragged to slaughter, to 
retain the bold, energetic, independent bearing of a ruling 
class ? How should they not, when they had to resort to 
every expedient, make every shift, not forbidden by Catholic 
faith and morals, in order to save their lives, become in 
manner tame, feeble, suspicious, and evasive? The 
needed all their firmness and heroism when called before the 
magistrate, when subjected to torture, or led to execution, 
and on those occasions their firmness and heroism rarely 
failed them. How, when stripped of their goods, deprived 
of their schools, excluded from the universities, and resisted 
at every point by authority alike vigilant and ferocious, 
were they to keep up their scholastic tradition, and to 
preserve the lead of literature and science ? 

During these centuries of persecution, Catholics could 
be expected to do no more than study to practise their 
religion in as quiet and as inoffensive a way as possible. 
They were thrown upon the defensive, and naturally adopted 
an apologetic tone. However firm they might be in the 
faith, or courageous to suffer for it, their position in the 
state, or rather out of the state, the disguise, the secrecy, 
the evasion they were obliged to study in order not unne- 
cessarily to compromise themselves or their friends, the 
_ perpetual danger in which they lived of having their goods 
confiscated or their throats cut, naturally told on their 
characters, and made them in the world, amongst their 
enemies, cautious in their language and timid in their con- 
duct ; nor is it to be thought strange if, at times, the iron 
entered into their souls, if they felt that they were, in a 
worldly point of view, an inferior class, and lost the hope 
of seeing better days. Assailed on all sides, their religion 
every where misrepresented, grossly belied, and calumniated, 
what more natural or more excusable than that they should 
study, as far as possible, to apologize for it, to divest it of 
its more offensive features, that they should pass lightly 
over those passages of history or science apparently against 
them, and to the explanation of which they could not ex- 
pect their enemies to listen, or that they should seek and 
dwell only on such things as would tell most in their favor ? 
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We see in the ages of persecution, in the oppression to 
which Catholics were subjected, in England and Ireland 
from the accession of Elizabeth, and in Scotland, from the 
accession of James VI. down to the passing of the Catholic 
Relief Bill in 1829, enough to account for all the defects 
to be detected in the great body of English-speaking Cath- 
olics at the present time, and that, too, without casting 
the slightest blame on our Catholic ancestors. 

We think it undeniable that Protestants in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States, have a more thorough, 
a more comprehensive, and a more finished education than 
Catholics generally have in the same countries. In England, 
the Protestants not only deprived Catholics of their schools, 
colleges, and universities, but took them and their ample 
endowments, derived from Catholic sources, for themselves, 
They enriched themselves with our spoils, as was the case 
wherever the government became Protestant, a fact never 
to be forgotten when speaking of the greatness, power, or 
civilization of the Protestant nationsof Europe. The Pro- 
testants entered into the possessions of their Catholic an- 
cestors, and took as their outfit the accumulations of ages 
of Catholic faith, zeal, liberality, and labor. Despoiled of 
the provisions they had made for education, forbidden both 
by their poverty and by law to make new provisions, Cath- 
olics had, for a long time, no resource but that of sending 
their children abroad to be educated in some Continental 
school, which few of them could do, and which the govern- 
ment prevented all from doing as far as it was able. Cath- 
olics were excluded from the public schools and universities 
which their own Catholic ancestors had founded and en- 
dowed, and in Ireland at least, the Catholic father was 
prohibited by law, under severe penalties, from teaching his 
own child even letters, from sending him out of the kingdom 
to be educated, as well as from transmitting to him money 
to pay his expenses. Under these spoliations, these terrible 
penal laws, and with all the wealth, power, and patronage 
of the state against them, without means, without civil 
protection, proscribed and treated as outlaws, how were 
Catholics without a miracle to compete successfully with 
their Protestant enemies in the several branches of a finished 
liberal education ? History tells us of the consternation 
with which the early Christians received the cowardly edict 
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of Julian the Apostate, closing to them the schools of the 
Empire, and yet the schools he closed to them had been 
founded, not by them or their Christian ancestors, but by 
non-Christian emperors, and they were supported from the 
Imperial treasury. The British government under Pro- 
testant influence carried its injustice, its cruelty, its cun- 
ning, and its cowardice to an extent which Julian, astute 
and malignant as he was towards Christians, appears 
never to have dreamed of. He closed to the Christians the 
public schools of the Empire, and forbid them the study of 
heathen literature, but he did not forbid them to found 
schools of their own, or to teach in them their own religion, 
philosophy, literature, and science. What should astonish 
us, therefore, is not that there is a disparity in education, 
in literary and scientific culture, between English-speaking 
Catholics and English-speaking Protestants, but that the 
actual disparity is no greater. 

Nevertheless, we must not conclude because our ances- 
tors did well, did nobly under their circumstances, that we 
are to be content, under the far more favorable circum- 
stances in which we are placed, with doing no more than 
they did ; we must do for our epoch as well, as nobly as they 
did for theirs. We are now in the English-speaking world 
comparatively free and untrammelled in our action, and we 
must learn to use our freedom,—without misusing it, of 
course,—and do our best to obliterate from our hearts, and 
from our manners, all traces of our former servitude. We 
must feel that we are free men, and refuse for a moment to 

regard ourselves as an inferior or as an oppressed class. We 
must study not to appeal to men’s pity, but study to com- 
mand their respect and admiration. To effect what we 
should aim at, and to acquire the commanding position in 
the modern world which is our right, we must undoubtedly 
adapt our system of education, our schools, colleges, and 
seminaries, more to the wants of the times and the country, 
and seek more carefully to prepare our youth for the work 
they have to perform in our new and altered circumstances. 
Our university must be founded on a larger and more liberal 
plan, embrace a larger circle of studies, and aim more at 
intellectual development, at encouraging free, vigorous, 
and original thought, and at rearing up a class of scholars, 
well versed not only in our own doctrines and traditions, 
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but like Moses in “all the learning of Egypt,” who will be 
able to compete successfully with the non-Catholic scholars 
of the age, in their own peculiar province. When the world 
was Catholic, when the civil authority guarded, or professed 
to guard, the flock against the wolves from without, and 
the work of education was simply to promote the personal 
virtues, and to keep things quiet and as they were, it was, 
perhaps, not unwise to bring up children in ignorance of 
error, and to exclude them from all intercourse or acquaint- 
ance with its adherents. There was little call in the case 
of the many for secular learning and science, and the chief 
thing needed was moral and ascetic discipline. But in our 
times and country, we English-speaking Catholics are placed 
in a non-Catholic world, and the faithful should understand 
that to keep our children out of harm’s way, by keeping 
them in ignorance of the world aronnd them, is impracti- 
cable. We cannot do it, except to a very feeble extent, if 
we would. Neither parental nor sacerdotal authority will 
suffice for that. We cannot fly danger, and as we cannot 
fly it, our only safety isin boldly confronting it. Wemust 
arm our children against it, not by ignorance, but by knowl- 
edge, by permitting them to learn under our own euidance 
and direction all that the non-Catholic philosophy, litera- 
ture, and science are likely to teach them. The graduate 
of a Catholic college must be not merely an acute and sub- 
til scholastic disput: vnt, not merely an humble, pious, and 
devout Christian, but he must be also a mah, a learned, an 
intellectually-cultivated man, master, as far as at his years 
can be expected, of all the learning and science of the age, 
whom no man out of the Church can take by surprise, on 
any subject. We think, therefore, while our schools, col- 
leges, and universities abate nothing in their ascetic disci- 
pline, or their religious training, that they should pay more 
attention to the secular learning and science of the day. 
To this end the circle of studies must be enlarged, and the 
university course prolonged. More attention should be de- 
voted to the development, to the encouragement of free, 

bold, vigorous thought, and to individuality, and even origi- 
nality of character. We must give full scope to the reason 
of the scholar, and not be afraid now and then of a little 
intellectual eccentricity. Better in our age sometimes to 
err, providing it is not from an heretical spirit or inclination, 
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than never to think. Nothing is worse for the mind than 
mere routine, nothing more fatal to all true greatness and 
intellectual progress than to attempt to mould all minds 
after one and the same model, and to maintain a certain 
dead level of intelligence. There is nothing in our religion 
itself that demands it. Catholicity does not fear, nay, she 
challenges free thought, and gives to reason full and entire 
freedom, all the freedom it can have without ceasing to be 
reason. In the world in which we live it is no less impor- 
tant that our young men should feel their freedom, and be 
encouraged to use it, than it is that they should feel and 
discharge their obligations to authority. ‘To suffer them to 
grow_up with the impression that they are as Catholics in 
mental bondage, that what are to them the most inviting 
fields of literature and science are prohibited, and that they 
are doomed to forego the nobler part, so to speak, of their 
natural manhood, is the worst policy possible, and tends 
only to drive from our ranks a large proportion of those who 
by their natural talents are the best fitted to extend and 
adorn Catholic literature and science. 

In these remarks we are not aware that we do more 
than repeat the convictions of the good Fathers who have 
the principal charge of our higher schools and colleges, nay, 
what we are urging seems to us to be only the application 
to our age and country of the very principle on which the 
system of education adopted by the Society of Jesus was 
originally founded. That Society arose at a time when the 
old scholastic system was losing, or had lost its hold on the 
age, and had found a powerful rival, if not a conqueror, in 
the Humanism of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; and 
in organizing its schools its aim was, while it retained all 
that was good and applicable to the age in scholasticism, 
to surpass the Humanists in their own peculiar line. The 
Society did it, rolled back the tide of heresy, gave new life 
and energy to Catholic learning, and took and kept the lead 
of European education and of European thought for nearly 
a century and a half. Since then a new Humanism has been 
developed, and we ask for to-day, only what the Society of 
Jesus did in the sixteenth century, and what we believe it 
is doing or preparing to do now as fast as its means and 
circumstances will permit.* But this subject of education 


*It is not our intention in these remarks to cast any reflection on 
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will be discussed more at length ina following article in our 
number, and perhaps in future numbers of our Review. 
Closely connected with this subject is another defect of 
Catholics in this country, less easy to explain and excuse 
than those we have referred to. The Hambler seems to 
think that a portion of the Catholics in the United King- 
dom are less disposed to tolerate free thought and free 
speech in open questions than they are in the United 
States, at least this isthe construction that The Dublin Re- 
view puts upon its language ; but we are inclined to think 
the reverse is the fact. In matters of faith or orthodoxy 
the Catholics in this country are by no means too rigid or 
too exacting, and saving certain -Jansenistic tendencies 
now and then encountered, we are far enough from being 
too intolerant ; we are liberal enough towards heresy, and 
none too strenuous in our maintenance of the form of sound 
words ; but in the sphere of opinion, within the sphere 
where we are all free to hold the opinion we prefer, and to 
follow our own private judgment, we seem hardly to under- 
stand what toleration means; we practise very little of 
that mutual forbearance, that wise liberality, and that 
mutual respect and good will which our religion enjoins. 


Let an honest, upright, sincere Catholic, whose piety and 
whose orthodoxy are above suspicion, defend in open ques- 
tions, an allowable opinion not in accordance with the opin- 
ion of a portion of his brethren, and they open upon him with 
a hundred mouths, denounce him, misrepresent his opinion 


the learning, science, views, or ability,of those who have charge of 
what after the French we may call Secondary Education. The defec- 
tive education of our youth is not precisely their fault. It is far more, 
if not altogether the fault of Catholic parents, who are too insensible, 
with a few honorable exceptions, to the necessity of that higher educa- 
tion we contend for. The college faculties have to a great extent to 
educate the children of uneducated parents, and these parents will not 
leave their sons long enough in the college for them to become scholars in 
any worthy sense of the word. Boys leave college at an average age 
of eighteen, at the age they should enter the university, and commence 
a new course of four or six years. Till parents become more aware of 
the importance of giving, when they have the means, a more thorough 
and a more liberal education to their sons, and cease to think they 
must close their studies at sixteen, eighteen, or even twenty, no modi- 
fications of our systems of education, or of the educational staff, will 
give us the educated and highly-cultivated body of young men the in- 
terests of our religion and of our Catholic population demand. 
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or his arguments, appeal to popular prejudice against him, 
and do their best to ruin him in the estimation of the 
Catholic public. We suffer ourselves now and then ih this 
respect to run even to shameful lengths ; we need specify 
no instances, for several will readily occur to our readers, 
Many of us seem not to be aware that we are bound to re- 
spect in others that freedom of thought and utterance 
which we claim for ourselves, or that freedom of opinion is 
as sacred in them as it is in us. There is nothing more 
uncatholic than to tyrannize over others in matters of opin- 
ion. So long as a man saves orthodoxy, says nothing to 
weaken dogma, or against morals and discipline, so long as 
he is within the limits.of free discussion allowed by author- 
ity, and manifests no heretical spirit or inclination, his 
honest opinions, honestly uttered as opinions, not as dog- 
mas, are free, and no man has the right to censure him for 
them, let them be what they may, to denounce them, to 
seek to render them odious, or to bring popular opinion in 
any respect to bear against them. ‘They may be contro- 
verted, disproved, shown to be unsound, or even dangerous, 
if they can be, but only by fair discussion on their merits, 
and by legitimate argument. 

Unhappily, this rule is far from being always observed. 
Judging from what we have seen and experienced since we 
became a Catholic, this rule is reserved only for special 
occasions, and in the discussion of matters in which we 
take no interest. If we have to deal with a strong man, 
who is to be presumed to understand himself, and to have 
some skill in fence, not a few of us make it a rule never 
to discuss the real question or never to discuss it on its 
merits. We make up a collateral issue, evade the real 
point in question, give our readers a false and mutilated 
view of the opinion advanced, detach a few sentences from 
their context, and give them a sense wholly unintended 
and wholly unwarranted, attack a conclusion without hint- 
ing at the principle from which it is obtained, and then 
proceed to refute the opinion we do not like, and which we 
have shaped in our own way, by arguments addressed not 
to the reason, but to the ignorance, the prejudice, or the 
passion of our readers. It would seem that the study is, 
through the unfair mode of treating the opinion, to damage 
in the estimation of the public we address the author, and 
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then, through the author, the opinion. We hardly recol- 
lect in the nearly thirteen years of our Catholic life an in- 
stance in which an able and intelligent Catholic writer has 
been met by his Catholic opponents with fairness and can- 
dor, or his opinion discussed on its merits with courtesy or 
common civility. Our domestic controversies speak but ill 
for our civilization, our liberality, and our conscientiousness. 
Our so-called Catholic press, in regard to our disputes 

among ourselves, where differences are allowable, stands far 
below that of any other country, and indicates a lower 
moral tone, and an inferior intellectual culture. For the 
honor of American Catholic journalism, and, we must add, 
for the honor of American converts, several of whom are 
editors, and those who display the most intolerance, and the 
least fairness and candor towards their opponents,—we 
must labor to elevate the character of our journals, demand 
of them a higher and a more dignified tone, and insist that 
their conductors devote more time and thought to their 
preparation, take larger and more comprehensive views of 
men and things, exhibit more mental cultivation, more liber- 
ality of thought and feeling, and give some ev idence of the 
ability of Catholics to lead and advance the civilization of 
the country. We want the men who conduct our Catholic 
press to be living men, highly-cultivated men, up to the 
highest level of their age,—men who are filled with the spirit 
of our holy religion, and will take their rule from the mo- 
rality, gentleness, courtesy, and chivalry of the Gospel, not 
from their petty passions, envyings and jealousies, or from 
a low and corrupt secular press, that disregards principle, 
mocks at conscience, seeks only success, and counts success 
lawful by whatever means obtained. 

Our readers will not misunderstand us. We are advo- 
cating no tame, weak, or sickly style of Catholic journalism. 
We ourselves like plain dealing, if honest, and severity 
even, if it is the severity of reason, not the severity of pas- 
sion. We respect an honest, downright, earnest style, 
which tells clearly, energetically, its author’s meaning with- 
out cireumlocution or reticence. We have writers who in 
their language observe sufliciently the outward forms of 
politeness, and as far as mere words go are not discourteous, 
but who yet are highly reprehensible for their intellectual 
unfairness, for their want of candor and strict honesty in 
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reproducing the doctrine, the real thought, and the argu- 
ments of their opponents, and replying to them as they 
stand in the mind of the author. No smoothness of Jan- 
guage, no polish of style, can atone for substantial unfair- 
ness of representation or mutilation of an opponent’s mean- 
ing or argument. The mere manner is a small matter ; 
the substance is the thing to be considered. The American 
people do not need to be addressed in baby tones ; they are 
not, taken in mass, a refined people, but they are an earnest 
people, and like plain dealing, and demand of those who 
would gain their hearts, or their ears, sincerity, truthful- 
ness, honesty, and courage. They cannot endure persiflage, 
or what they regard as unfairness, evasion, or cowardice on 
the part of a Catholic writer. Be manly, be true, be brave, 
be open, be just, and then be as strong, as cogent in your 
reasoning as youcan. We complain of nothing of that 
sort ; but we do complain of the uncandid, unfair, and in- 
tolerant manner in which the views and arguments, and 
even persons of respectable and highly-deserving Catholics, 
are treated by those of their own brethren who are placed 
in a position to have more or less influence on the public 
opinion of the Catholic community. 

The intolerance which we complain of, and which seeks 
to crush an opponent by bringing extrinsic forces to bear 
against him, and which refuses to discuss the points in dis- 
pute on their merits, is the greatest discouragement and 
hinderance to free, original, and manly thought that can 
be conceived. It introduces a false standard of judgment, 
and subjects the thinker or the writer to a test which neither 
the Church nor the State imposes. It tends to make 
authors and journalists the slaves of popular opinion, to 
erect popular opinion, which may be only popular ignorance, 
prejudice, or caprice, into a Papacy, or to substitute it for 
the Pope and councils, for the Church and her pastors and 
teachers. It dwarfs the intellect ; it freezes up the well- 
springs of thought ; it prevents one from ever rising above 
commonplace, and renders him tame and feeble. Every 
man should always be free to ask, What is true ? what is 
just ? what needs to be said ? not forced to ask in self-de- 
fence, What will be popular? what will people say? or what 
will gain me a momentary reputation? Great practical 
questions every day come up which deeply concern the 
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State, and even religion, and in the discussion of which the 
Catholic publicist must take part if he is to be a man of his 
age and country, a living man and not a fossil. He must 
be free to take part and adhere to principle, without any 
fear of the popular opinion of the North or the South, of 
the East or the West, of this party or of that. Truth 
knows no geographical boundaries, and is not determined 
by sectional lines, nor is it to be subordinated to the petty 
passions and interests of office-holders or office-seekers. 

We have the right to expect Catholics to have a con- 
science, to be wedded to principle, and prepared to stand 
by it to the death. When they understand themselves and 
appreciate the liberty of thought and expression their reli- 
gion allows, they are never intolerant ; and never seek to 
excite public opinion or bring the force of popular or party 
prejudice to bear against an honest and intelligent writer, 
who happens to advance, within the limits of free opinion, 
something not in accordance with their own convictions. 
They feel and know that it is their duty to stand by the 
Catholic publicist, who boldly defends the cause of truth 
and justice, of religion and humanity, in a straightforward, 
earnest manner, although he may incidentally suggest 
thoughts or opinions which they are not as yet prepared to 
receive. They feel and know that it is theirs to sustain 
him in the exercise of his lawful freedom, and to shield his 
reputation from the attacks of ignorance or malice. They 
may frankly controvert his opinions, if they deem them un- 
sound, but they will do it with argument, with fairness, 
and candor, without seeking to lessen him in the public 
estimation, or detract any from his merits as a man and as 
an author. They must do so, or we shall have few men 
appear in our ranks with sufficient force of character and 
strength of mind to serve us in our hour of need, to meet 
on equal terms the enemies of our cause ; or to give a free 
and healthy development to Catholic literature and science. 
We must place in our publicists, who prove themselves 
true men, a generous confidence, and treat them with jus- 
tice and liberality. 

The Rambler has very justly remarked in one of its 
numbers that in the English-speaking world there is a very 
general, deep-seated impression that we Catholics, when 
our religion is in question, lack frankness and courage, and 
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that we are indeed disingenuous, untruthful, and cowardly. 
That such is the impression is undeniable. We are never 
supposed to be open and frank ; and it is believed that we 
trim, evade, use mental reservation, in a word practise 
what they express by the word Jesuitry, whenever our 
religion is in question. No doubt, tosome extent, this im- 
pression was originated by the cautions and shifts, disguises 
and reserve to which our ancestors were obliged to resort 
in the time of persecution in order to escape the terrible 
penal laws enacted by the Protestant government ; but 
however that may be, or whatever may have been the 
origin of the impression, it certainly exists, and operates 
more than any one thing else, to our disadvantage. It 
prevents us from obtaining a hearing, or if we obtain a 
hearing, it prevents our expositions and defences of 
our religion from being received with respect. We are 
regarded as impeached witnesses, as unworthy of the slight- 
est credit when we speak of our religion, Nothing is more 
important to us than to remove this damaging impression. 
We cannot remove it by exclaiming against it, by denying 
its justice, and asserting by words our own truthfulness 
and courage. Our words are precisely what is not believed. 
We can remove it only by deeds, only in showing by our 
acts that we are frank and truthful, open and courageous ; 
that we shrink from the frank avowal and defence of nothing 
really pertaining to our religion, or from recognizing and 
meeting no historical or scientific difficulties alleged against 
the claims of our Church ; that there is nothing in history 
or science, in Catholic ages, nations, or practices, that we 
would conceal, or are not prepared openly to avow, and so 
far as Catholic, boldly defend. 

Now, we think it cannot be denied that we have not 
taken, in general, sufficient pains to do this and to clear 
ourselves of this damning accusation. We have naturally 
thought that our indignant denial of it should suffice, that 
we have the right to throw ourselves on the maxim, 
‘Every man is to be accounted innocent till proved guilty.” 
This may do very well for us, but we cannot expect it to 
satisfy our enemies, who think they have proved us guilty. 
It must be admitted that there are appearances against 
us, and that some of us have occasionally indulged in what 
The Rambler terms “literary cookery.” Some of our 
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writers have notoriously trimmed, like the late Charles 
Butler, and pared off the features of our religion supposed 
to be the most offensive to Protestants ; that we have in 
our popular controversies from ignorance or policy passed 
over historical passages difficult to explain, and by carefully- 
selected extracts from scientific writers made the scientific 
tendencies or the results of the scientific investigations of 
the age, appear more in our favor than they really are. 
Our popular apologists have, when they could, evaded, or 
when they could not evade, have met unfairly, and not 
frankly, the facts in the delicate questions of rel: gious liberty, 
the Inquisition, burning heretics, and the Papal supremacy, 
No doubt our popular writers have been governed by con- 
siderations of prudence, but they forget at times, at least 
it seems so to us, that what at one time may be truly pru- 
dent, at another may be grossly imprudent. In the begin- 
ning, the Church adopted and for some centuries preserved 
more or less strictly the Disciplina Arcani, but in our days 
the discipline of the secret, whether desirable or not, is im- 
practicable. The Church has been too long in the world 
and played too conspicuous a part ou its theatre for that. 

She isa public body, and her history is as open to her ene- 
mies as it is to us, and they can read history as well as we. 

There is no historical fact that can by any effort of in- 
genuity or malice be twisted to her discredit that is not 
already known to them, and made the most of against her. 

When we consider this fact in connection with the i impres- 
sion so widely and damagingly prevalent, that, when we 
speak of our religion, we are no better than tricksters, liars, 
and cowards, it seems to us that the only prudent course 
is that of entire-openness, and frankness, which conceals 
and attempts to conceal nothing. No special pleading we 
can resort to, no historical cookery possible, no subtil dis- 
tinctions, and ingenious explanations conceivable, will ever 
convince the non-Catholic English-speaking world that 
Gallicanism truly represents the Catholic doctrine as to 
the power of the Pope and the relations between the spirit- 
ual and the temporal orders ; that the Church does not 
teach, and Catholics are not required to believe, that out 
of the Church there is no salvation ; or that the modern 
doctrine of religious liberty professed by the non-Catholic 
world, and which is tantamount to religious indifferentism, 
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is Catholic doctrine, or that it has not been condemned by 
Popes and councils and the practice of the Church in all 
ages. All efforts to this end are so much labor lost, nay, 
worse than lost ; for they tend only to confirm the impres- 
sion already so strong of our cowardice and unscrupulous- 
ness in explaining or defending our religion and its history. 
The rebukes we received a few years since for our al- 
leged imprudence in pmblishing our essays on the Papacy 
has persuaded nobody out of the Church that we were un- 
orthodox, and has had the effect only of confirming the 
non-Catholic world in their belief in the lack of frankness, 
honesty, and courage on the part of Catholics. Mr. Chan- 
dler’s famqus Speech in Congress on the temporal power of 
the Pope, may have seemed to Catholics an admirable reply 
to the charges brought by the Know-Nothings against us, 
but to the non-Catholic world it has seemed only an inge- 
nious perversion of evident historical truth, and a trans- 
parent evasion of the real difficulty. The non-Catholic 
world believe us, not him, for they know that we are truer 
to the common sense view of history than he is. 

We agree precisely with our friends as to the duty of 
observing prudence, but we differ with some of them as to 
what in our age and country is prudence. We believe 
that a bold, fearless, manly and truthful avowal and de- 
fence of our religion in its offensive as well as inoffensive 
features, is the only legitimate prudence in the world we 
have to deal with. We believe the only prudent course is 
to throw ourselves upon the truth, and leave the truth to 
sustain us. If the facts of history or of science are really 
against us, we cannot maintain the claims of our Church, 
if we would ; and if, though not really against us, they pre- 
sent difficulties that in the present stage of historical and 
scientific progress we are unable satisfactorily to explain, 
we lose nothing by frankly avowing the fact. In history 
we know no such difficulties. In science, in philology, 
ethnology, and geology, we do find difficulties that we are 
not ourselves able to explain, on any principles we are ac- 
quainted with so that they shall harmonize with Catholic 
dogmas. These difficulties, however, do not disturb our 
faith, for it would be extremely illogical to argue against 
the Church from our own ignorance. But they exist in 
the present state of science, and we gain nothing but a new 
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confirmation of the damaging impression against us by re- 
fusing to acknowledge them. We here and every where 
shall do best to be open and courageous, to confide in 
truth, and to have no fear but the God of truth will sus- 
tain us, and give success to his own cause. 

The old nursing and safeguard system has ceased to be 
practicable. We cannot keep from the faithful a knowledge 
of these difficulties and what our enemies allege against 
us, if we would. We disguise not from ourselves or from 
others the dangers to which our children and youth are 
exposed in this proud, self-reliant, and conceited Anglo- 
Saxon world. But we must face the danger with brave 
hearts and manly confidence. The Church is compara- 
tively free, and is no longer crippled by having the temporal 
power for her dry nurse ; but she is left without any ex- 
ternal support from the state. She is forced, from the na- 
ture of the* case, to fall back on her own resources as a 
spiritual kingdom, and make her appeal to reason and 
will. She can subsist or make progress in this Anglo- 
Saxon world only as she can convince the reason and 
win the heart. The only obedience she can count on is 
a free, intelligent, voluntary obedience, yielded from con- 
viction and love. Such is undeniably the fact, and we 
should none of us by our reminiscences of a different past 
be prevented from frankly and loyally accepting it. Our 
sole reliance under God is in the ability of our Church to 
meet all the demands of intelligence, and to command by 
her intrinsic excellence the intellect of the age. This 
being the case we must give to intellect its free develop- 
ment, and treat it with respect even in its aberrations, 
though not the aberrations themselves when incompatible 
with faith or sound doctrine. 

We have acknowledged and commented on certain 
defects which converts, like ourselves, seem to detect in 
the Catholic population of Great Britain and the United 
States. And yet these are, after all, not defects that can be 
predicated of any considerable portion of that population, 
at least at the present moment. They are defects, more- 
over, shared by many converts, to as great a degree as by 
our old Catholics, if not even in a greater degree.* They 
are, however, every day disappearing, and with freedom 
and the opportunity to give full scope to their Catholic 
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life, the great majority of our Catholic population are as- 
suming that high, manly tone, that open, frank, ingenuous 
manner, that sensb of equality, which becomes them in 
the presence of their enemies. We would not be under- 
stood as having written in a querulous tone, or in a cen- 
sorious spirit. We have merely wished to give our views on 
several questions which have been raised in England, with 
the desire not of finding fault with the past, or of denying 
that a great improvement has taken place, but of vindicat- 
ing for Catholic publicists their rightful position, and of 
stimulating our brethren to greater improvement hereafter. 

We have defended converts from what we have regarded as 
unjust- insinuations, and intended to rebuke the taunts to 
which they are sometimes subjected ; but it has not en- 
tered into our thought to place them above old Catholics, 
or to favor in the remotest degree here or elsewhere a con- 
vert party. For ourselves personally, it is only by an effort 
that we can bring home to our own mind that we spent 
upwards of forty years outside of the Catholic communion. 
We think, feel, and act, according td our knowledge and 
virtue, as a Catholic, and as nothing else. We find it 
difficult to draw a line between ourselves and those who 
have been Catholics from their infancy. Our interests, our 
affections, and our lot in life are all bound up with ‘this 
old Catholic body into which through the grace of God we 

have been admitted as one born out of due season, Their 
faith is our faith, their hopes are our hopes, their God is 
our God. Whither they go, thither we go with them ; 
where they dwell, there will we dwell. We will recognize 
no schism between them and us, and it is on them under 
God we place our reliance for the future of our religion in 
the English-speaking world. In our own country our hopes 
rest mainly on the young Catholic generation growing up. 
We find much in them to deplore, but in every city and 
considerable town throughout the Union, we find a noble 
band of Catholic young men, some born here, some born 
abroad, who seem to us filled with the right spirit, who 
love their religion, who are not ashamed of it, who are 
willing to live it, and live for it, and who are able to re- 
commend it to the non-Catholic world, by their high- 
toned virtues, their simple, unaffected piety, their intelli- 
gence, their high sense of honor, and their manly bearing 


and conduct. May God bless them. . 
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Art. 1V.—Catholic Almanac. Baltimore, 1856.—Catalogue 
of Mount St. Mary’s College.—Cataloque of Georgetown 
College —St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. 


From the constant reference made to the first of these 
brochures, as an exponent of the general condition of the 
Church in this country, and from the prominence it gives 
to the academical inducements held out to the youth of 
the land, whose means are ample enough to enable them 
to enter life with the advantages of a collegiate education, 
we are led to give it a place in some remarks we propose 
to offer on the subject of Public Instruction. 

Leaving the question how far the respective merits of 
these centres of education tally with the published state- 
ment of their condition, to be canvassed and solved by those 
immediately concerned, we can, in an article of very general 
scope and bearing, consider even such of them as have the 
prestige of age and established reputation, from no nearer 
point of view than that which may best afford evidence of 
the adaptation of their course of instruction to the interval 
between the elementary preparation of the grammar school 
and the reception by the student of his first degree. 

We approach the consideration of this subject, freed 
at least from the acerbities, political and otherwise, that 
sometimes surround and obscure the discussion of the good 
and bad qualities of what is recognized as common school 
education. The defects to be remedied, if they exist at all, 
are too plain, the benefit to result from their correction too 
salutary, and the question presents itself too distinctly to 
the interests, rather than to the passions of men, to provoke 
a renewal ot the education fray. 

The comparatively recent period at which a large ma- 
jority of the institutions, commemorated in the Imanac, 
received a “local habitation and a name ;” and the traces 
of affiliation that exist in a course of study, in many 
respects common to all, enables us to give a reasonably 
clear notion of the precise nature of the classical and scien- 
tific instruction now offered to the predilections of the 
Catholic community, whilst the prominent position occu- 
pied by the time-honored halls to which we refer, in the 
open field of public favor, will preclude good-humored criti- 
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cism from being hastily construed into broad caricature, 
much less into unlooked-for and ungenerous attack. 

In an age when the skilful development and practical 
application of the resources of nature and of art are com- 
pleting the revolution in the pursuits of men which their 
discovery initiated, and have transferred from the collective 
force of the many to the intelligence of the individual the 
power of attaining results of eminent value in social life, 
classical education ceases to arrest the gaze of illiterate ad- 
miration, and academic honors, simply as such, find their 
most lasting appreciation in the soeial circle of partial con- 
nections and sympathizing friends. The production of the 
diploma of a university is no longer a prerequisite for a 
strictly professional career, and in the enlarged sphere of 
intellectual energy, once comprised by the bar, the pulpit, 
and the practice of medicine, pre-eminence is not uncom- 
monly attained by the unaided force of natural parts and 
genius ; nevertheless, the intrinsic value of a university 
course is as apparent, and the vantage ground it affords to its 
possessor is as highly prized, as when its claims were potent 
enough to arrest the uplifted arm of judicial action in vin- 
dicating the supremacy of the law. 

The never-ending change and modification to which the 
forces of the physical world are subjected, in the successful 
endeavor to multiply and diffuse the means of increasing 
the material and social well-being of man, have caused a 
corresponding movement in the domain of mental cultiva- 
tion ; and the wide-spread necessity for exact scientific 
knowledge has been promptly met by enlarging the facilities 
for high scientific acquirements. Hence it is that learning, 
in ceasing to be the privilege of the few, has become the 
blessing of the many ; that its haunts are thronged by a 
rapid succession of eager votaries ; and that there attaches 
to those who serve in her temple a social consideration 
second to that of no other profession in the wide range of 
intelligent and useful activity. The ancillary and pro- 
visional employments of the schoolmaster and tutor are lost 
to view, and are replaced by the delegated trust and duties 
of the professor, in the discharge and performance of which 
he finds ‘‘room and verge enough,” not only to fill the 
measure of well-directed conscientious labor, but to gratify 
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the inclinations of a praiseworthy ambition by the attain- 
ment of an enduring fame. 

Proficiency in divine and human knowledge is so con- 
stantly found united in the same individual, that an inti- 
mate relation has ever subsisted between the office of re- 
ligious and of scientific instructor ; and in our day the van 
of educational progress and its most important posts, are 
occupied by men already eminent as religious guides and 
teachers. Indeed, when the way for readily imparting 
knowledge is to be made straight by conciliating and at- 
taching the affections, encouraging the faint and reproving 
the wayward, there seems to be a peculiar fitness in commit- 
ting the delicate task to those, whose sacred calling endows 
them with a spirit of tenderness and sympathy for all, who 
are so practically conversant with the processes of the human 
heart, and who enter into the various feelings by which it 
is tried. But this salutary alliance, instead of being re- 
garded as the means, and as such subject to all the condi- 
tions and qualifications that attach in the discharge of an 
office simply vicarious, has been confounded in some minds 
with a guaranty of a finished education. 

Calculations based on a fatuity so gross would be 
sufficiently illusory at any time; but are alarming in an 
age when an outvying emulation is fast supplanting the 
spirit of disinterestedness and of magnanimity ; when the 
testimonies and virtues, the learning and dogmatism of the 
closet are not fairly arrayed, in the arena of life, against 
astuteness, dexterity, practised skill and manly self-reliance, 
and when, in fine, the course of studies that is to fit a well- 
taught boy to become an intelligent man, is more than 
ever valuable, only so far as the principle of efficiency gives 
life and vigor to the whole. 

That there are claims which humanity makes on the 
Christian scholar, whose discharge is daily attested in the 
practice of instructors in whom this twofold oftice appears, 
no one who has given himself the trouble to think at all on 
the subject can tail to admit ; but these are by no means 
the only or most peremptory claims advanced by country, 
society, or religion, and are, besides, so entirely dependent 
on the acquirement of that knowledge which is power, that 
we must first be shown those crowds of Catholic alumni 
who, on the great theatre of affairs, are not only eminent, 
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each in his particular sphere, but who outrival their re- 
ligious instructors in a field peculiarly their own, before we 
can acquiesce in the prominence so complacently given to 
this feature of Public Instruction. 

The oppressive demand that is universally felt in the 
Catholic community for a public instruction that, in its 
organization, working, and material results, shall come up 
to that bestowed in colleges, endowed and supported by 
other confessions, is a matter grave enough to interest every 
man of education, and it is very desirable, if possible, to ac- 
quire some clear perception of the features in our own system 
that distinguish it from others, and cause the unfavorable 
contrast. If, on examination, we recognize at every turn 
traces of a great radical defect, that must ever prevent it 
from attaining the desired efficiency, the discovery should 
lead, at least, to some effort for its correction. There is a 
manifest ambiguity in the indiscriminate use of the arti- 
ficial distinction of College, when applied to the various 
institutions that go by that time-honored name ; for whilst 
some of them possess not a few of the characteristics of a 
university, there are others, as seen through the olympic 
dust of exhibition day, that remind us only of a high school. 
A college is a public institution of le: ning, favored by the 
law, with express functions in the economy of science, and 
possessing within itself all the powers requisite for dis- 
charging them. Not unfrequently the religious sentiments 
of a single denomination are alone enlisted, and its public 
spirit displayed in a liberal endowment, whilst its prominent 
social position is marked by the presence in its communion 
of men of character and respectability, capable of distrib- 
uting the bounty, guarding the privileges, and perpetuating 
the blessings of the institution. Within its halls, lectures 
are publicly given by a learned faculty of professors, students 
matriculated and e1 ngaged in a common pursuit, a course 
of studies and the terms within which it is regularly given 
prescribed, the acquirements of freshmen, just from “school, 
and the qualifications of seniors about to receive their 
degree, ascertained by examination ; regulations that leave 
little, to the discretion, or, rather, despotic fancy of the ad- 
ministration established. The discipline and the destinies 
of the whole are presided over by rare and attractive merit, 
@ merit so conspicuous, that, as illustrated in the paternal 
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has made the name of President, in its relation to Public 
Instruction, a household word. 

If such an institution is to exist for any valuable end, 
it must exist in its integrity. The bare mention of some 
of its most obvious characteristics excludes the possibility 
of confounding it with that of an institution for any of the 
special professions. Having methods, principles, and truths 
of its own, its peculiar discipline and course of study can 
no more be adapted to comprise those of a military academy, 
or of a college of physicians, than it can those of a theo- 
logical seminary, or of a preparatory school. 

It is idle to suppose that public opinion will move spon- 
taneously in this matter, or that its equilibrium is not to be 
disturbed lest the attempt to direct it in this particular 
channel may fail. The voluntary endowment of colleges 
by individuals, is as traditional as their existence ; as a 
charity, its precedents are historical ; and in the present 
estimation of learning, their proper equipment challenges 
public favor in so eminent a degree, that it needs but to 
impress upon an intelligent community, how intimately the 
subject is connected with their onward progress, to win for 
it a favorable consideration. That the cause of education 
finds a hearty response from Catholics as well as from the 
community at large, if not so judiciously expressed, is clearly 
shown by the recent contribution, raised from one end of 
the country to the other, for the purpose of founding a 
university in one part of Europe, and by the substantial 
proffers elicited by the bare suggestion of establishing a 
seminary in another. 

We do not know that there exists an institution of note, 
under the supervision of Catholics, the sole object of whose 
erection was to impart a collegiate education, in its strict 
sense, to youth who would naturally seek it at such a source ; 
on the contrary, their origin, their name, the wants present 
and prospective which it was hoped they would supply, the 
auspicious direction to which they owed an unchallenged 
access to public favor, all savor of the theological seminary. 

In this department of science, our colleges take rank 
gracefully and fitly with their sister institutions of separated 
confessions, And if the almost universal success of alumni 
can be fairly attributed to the meritorious deserts of Alma 
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Mater, they outrival more fortunate competitors. Not 
only are natural parts of high excellence trained in the 
theological department of our colleges, to become brilliant 
and shining lights in the Church, but, what is specially 
noteworthy, such is the prestige of our seminaries, that the 
most unpromising subjects of mental and intellectual disci- 
pline, enter them, fulfil the required course, and, as if they 
had taken a bond of fate, confidently and acceptably enter 
at once on a career of high usefulness in the great field of 
missionary labor. 

The Society of Jesus, whose connection with the con- 
genial soil of Maryland is coeval with its earliest settlement, 
in harmony with its historical precedents, planted a seat of 
learning, afterwards widely known as Georgetown College ; 
here, such of its members as displayed an aptitude for 
scientific instruction dispensed their stores of learning to 
the youth, not only of the immediate field of their mission- 
ary labors, but of distant states and climes. A pioneer in 
Catholic education, this institution still maintains a chief 
place among its peers, in the sphere of liberal studies. Its 
professors are members of the Society, and its students are 
under the superintendency of candidates for its labors and 
its rewards. 

At a time too, near enough to the success of this insti- 
tution to be called coincident, a new star in the firmament 
of Catholic education was making its appearance. As both 
sprang up under the footsteps of religious zeal, the origin 
of the latter was volcanic, and the luxuriance of whatever 
grew in its soil may perhaps be attributed to so unusual a 
cause. 

Whatever havoc the political explosion in France, at the 
close of the last century, entailed on the kingdom whose 
throne it overturned, it was beneficial, in a degree, to the 
infant condition of the Church in the Union. The great 
abilities which first awoke on this side of the Atlantic, to a 
sense of the change which this event made in their personal 
career, were not slow in assimilating their ideas to those 
which already obtained, in order to fulfil under other cir- 
cumstances their high mission. The names of Cheverus, 
Dubourg, Dubois, Bruté, Nagot, and of other no less 
worthy, if less conspicuous, victims of this catastrophe, are 
inseparably linked with the history of the Church in this 
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country, and their labors have impressed upon it a character, 
that will not soon be effaced by future progress. 

The Abbé Dubois selected as the centre of a missionary 
activity extending over a vast district, a place possessing 
the peculiar advantages of a friendly neighborhood and of 
Catholic traditions. Reasoning from the analogies of his 
own early experience, he erroneously supposed, that there 
needed only the planting of a seminary for the instruction 
of youth, to convert the rustic and apt material existing so 
abundantly around him into valuable auxiliaries and worthy 
successors. Filled with this hope, he concentrated all the 
energies of a practical and untiring mind to the realization 
of his project. The labors of the good Abbé in the cause of 
learning have added a bright page to Catholic annals, but 
the great object nearest his heart was attained only so far 
as exceptional instances testify to the attractive sway which 
transcendant virtue exercises over the hearts of those within 
the sphere of its immediate influence. The Catholic in- 
habitants of the neighboring districts and of distant states, 
are grateful for the boon of educational training for their 
children to more than one generation ; and the paternal 
solicitude which he manifested for all within the compre- 
hensive folds of his experiment, guarantied an impartial 
distribution of the bounteous stream, which, like the fabled 
Arethusa, sought refuge and reap peared i in that distant and 
kindred scene: but the auxiliaries and successors of the 
good Abbé, in the vineyard, were spirits, who, like their 
beneficent patron, found an opening for that meritorious 
employment of their talents, in a new country which was 
to some extent denied in their own, and who repaid the 
fraternal welcome, 


Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco, 


of the illustrious Refugee, by triumphantly carrying out a 
scheme which in no other sense has succeeded. 

The early age at which youth are emancipated from 
parental control, the liberty accorded them in following the 
bent of natural inclination in adopting callings in life, and 
the untowardness evinced by them for the holy ministry as 
the field of future labor, could not be foreseen by the zeal- 
ous strangers of whose services in the cause of religion 
these institutions are perhaps the least enduring monu- 
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ments. And now that it has been ascertained and estab- 
lished beyond peradventure, the education of youth in 
quasi-seminaries, under the hope that some may be more 
readily inclined by that means to the holy ministry, is 
worse than a fraud on all concerned : it is an iteration of 
the folly, in the well-known story of the hen and its eggs ; 
and, but that the subject is a grave one, we might pursue 
the parallel, for the result of the experiment, in both cases, 
is identical. 

The patent objection to which the older institutions are 
obnoxious, and it is a radical one, is the combination of in- 
dependent and widely-divergent courses of study, merely, 
it would appear, because piety and humanities happen to 
be incident to all. We refer to the preparatory, collegiate, 
and theological departments of education. Whatever may 
be the advantages presented by the adoption of this arrange- 
ment, they cannot be claimed for the collegiate course of 
instruction, and with the interests of that alone have we to 
do in this connection. It is not a legitimate development, 
but a complete subversion of its essential qualities. A 
college, in the academical sense, is, and always has been, an 
Alma Mater, from whose bosom youth are to draw literary 
refinement, classical culture, and mental training ; as such, 
it has historical precedents, usages, discipline, and privileges; 
as such, it has distinct claims on the community for gener- 
ous assistance and hearty support ; except as such, its pre- 
cedents have no application, its discipline has no efficiency ; : 
the nurture which it gives to youth is so distinguishing a 
characteristic, that it makes it what it is. When it ceases 
to be Alma Mater it ces ases to be college ; and what is true 
of the new arrangement ceases to be true of collegiate 
instruction. If men can see no diflerence between public 
instruction and private instruction, and can recognize no 
vicious duplicity in the incorporation of two or more courses 
of scientific study into one ; if they really cannot compre- 
hend, that one science may be more important, and yet 
alien and apart from the healthy development of a distinct 
order of ideas, we have no means of reaching their minds. 

Besides, the time of professors is engrossed in teaching 
the rudiments of le: umning to pupils, who, having come up 
without any definite object, and for the most part without 
any preparatory training, will leave when their anomalous 
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position gives them a distaste for study. The proportion of 
those who persevere to obtain a degree, is out of all com- 
parison to the number in the catalogue ; youths just on the 
eve of manhood are subjected to a disciplinary surveillance 
that would be excessive in any country, and is perfectly in- 
tolerable in this ; an undue prestige and superiority attaches 
to the course, which includes the ‘‘ queen of sciences,” and 
the education which is intended to fit youth for intelligent 
advancement in the sober walks of secular life becomes a 
matter of secondary and subordinate consideration. 

The significant consequence has been that, whilst almost 
every theological student has, by the confidence acquired 
in previous training, attained an honorable place in the 
American Church, in its broadest and widest sense, it is 
rare to find an individual, eminent in the many walks of 
intellectual occupation, which net-like diversifies social life, 
who rejoices to trace back the position to which he may 
have attained, to the fostering care of Alma Mater. Nor 
is this a matter to excite surprise. The student who en- 
tered college with no better defined object than that of 
mental cultivation, to be promoted by familiar association 
and collision with spirits obviously assembled for a kindred 
purpose, finds, at the commencement of a new career, that 
however much a distinct class of his late associates may 
have had their inexperience enlightened, their uncouthness 
reduced to rule, and their unfitness qualified, he has indeed 
acquired learning from the mass of which he has the task 
of selecting the useful, and the pain of abandoning the 
useless. 

The bond of religious fellowship and connection is strong 
enough to sway the feelings and incline the judgment, to 
induce people to overlook the manifest deficiency of a sys- 
tem, presided over by officers of conspicuous merit and of 
known experience in the arduous, self-sacrificing labors 
of instruction ; but when deficiency becomes positive 
defect, and confusion ends in darkness, what consider- 
ation can induce the placing in jeopardy of interests of 
the last importance, and in the guardianship of which 
men are held to a stricter accountability than to their 
own? A wide-spread and clearly-defined consciousness of 
the existence of this anomaly, and a clear perception of its 
consequences, will, if uncorrected, estrange, if it does not 
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wholly alienate the strong partiality of those who are 
charged with the high trust of ushering the rashness and 
inexperience of youth on the great theatre of affairs, under 
circumstances that may realize a well-founded hope of 
success. 

It is plain that the burden of an interest whose advan- 
tages are shared by the state, the community, and the 
Church, is borne by the last. From the theoretical parity 
of denominations before the law, the state cannot support 
institutions as Catholic institutions, even when their object 
is to educate men of courage and ability to stand as de- 
fenders of the commonwealth. It is the community that 
are vitally interested, with an interest that is inheritable. 
To them it is no trifling matter that their children return 
from college with well- formed habits, passions subordinated, 
and with minds well developed ; their children are entitled 
to receive in their fatherland that mental culture and dis- 
cipline which no craft can bewilder, no flattery blind, and 
which intuitively detects the intentions of interested, selfish 
men. 

The prevailing ideas that determine the course of events, 
the different shapes which they assume, the changes they 
undergo, and the incidents attending them, rary with the 
ever-varying circumstances of times, institutions, and peo- 
ple ; their orderly succession, however, goes to make up a 
nation’s annals, and the laudable aim of @ cit izen, next to 
performing modestly and well his peculiar part, is to provide 
that his children may advantageously fulfil the duties that 
appropriately devolve upon them, by learning principles, 
cultivating the powers of acquiring knowledge, and by an 
education fraught with an insight into things. The learn- 
ing that has been educed in support of the various theories 
as to the most eligible mode of attaining this result, belongs 
to some other aspect of the subject than to that which pre- 
sents itself to us. The pertinency of classical studies has 
been questioned, and the claims of literature in the mother 
tongue have been prominently advanced. An influence, 
beneficial and the reverse, has been ascribed to the study of 
mathematics, and the pretensions of university education 
have been assailed and sifted ; the mental acquirements 
requisite for mechanical invention have been contrasted 
with the results of liberal study, and an occasion, marked 
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enough in the world of letters, to gather together a class 
most deeply interested in educational progress, draws from 
the great chieftains their continued adhesion, each to his 
peculiar view. 

Whatever may be the leading idea at the basis of a 
scheme of professional or general education, it cannot ignore 
the great, living current of actual life, and must recognize 
at more than one point of contact its form and pressure ; 
the material which it manipulates comes up from, and, in 
due course, returns to that current, and whether a youth is 
to be prepared for a professional career, or is to be fitted to 
perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all offices, 
public and private, the scheme of education that professes 
to effect this should display, to the eye of an expert in the 
business of instruction, evidence of practical design in the 
groundwork, intelligent arrangement in the distribution of 
its parts, and desert, ability, and wisdom in the successive 
stages that mark the carriage of the whole. 

The concourse of a multitude, their discipline, the col- 
lision of mind with mind, the general high attainments of 
professors, the virtues, correctness, and decent propriety of 
attendants, can be presented i in schemes of education under 
every possible variety of condition and circumstance, It 
is, however, a special, exclusive, entire adaptation to the 
present need and actual requirements of the community, 
the age, the ideas, and the institutions, of which it is so 
advanced a part, and which it often moulds and shapes, that 
makes it eminently effective, rather than a capacity to im- 
part knowledge, relatively of importance, and good in its 
way as is all knowledge, but which might have been almost 
equally valuable a century since as it is now. As members 
of a political community, of which self-government is the 
cherished principle, it is obvious that a discipline, into 
which sentiments of true honor, self-reliance, intelligent sub- 
ordination and self-control largely enter, is better adapted 
to the early training of those who are to illustrate its ad- 
vantages, than one which is not unfrequently carried out, 
in insolent disregard of the existence of any such sentiments 
in the breasts of youth, by some hot-headed, overbearing 
attendant, who makes up for the lack of administrative 
capacity and ability to cultivate a moral influence, by con- 
sidering the voluntary relations formed by students with 
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an institution, as formed by force, and the conduct of which 
he has, for the nonce, the arbitrary and irresponsible direc- 
tion ; moreover, when youth are the exclusive beneficiaries 
of a provision made by natural affection and solicitude, 
whose proper distribution is committed to those who tem- 
porarily occupy the place of parents, on grounds of personal 
attraction, favor, or desert, there needs the application of 
discriminating wisdom, by the latter, in the selection of 
attendants, to preclude a perversion that would make youth 
instead, the recipients of an eleemosynary gratuity, doled 
out at the hands of those, who, not ‘comprehending their 
own position, do not readily enter into the feelings, sympa- 
thize with the wants, or bear with the idiosyncrasies that 
constantly manifest themselves, and have to be dealt with 
when the mutual relations of instructor and pupil are 
formed. 

Admitting that the zeal and good feeling of all inter- 
ested in the actual establishment of public instruction, 
yielded a hearty ac quiescence to the impromptu and pro- 
visional mode that marked its first essays, and that - 
pressure exercised by the same motives obtained results, 
the whole, of a gratifying nature, he must have nitinol 
indeed, who cannot perceive that circumstances are Ww idely 
different. in our day from what they were in that of our 
fathers, and that what was true of the beginning of the 
century, is by no means so after it is more than half elapsed. 
That our fathers found a work to do, and did it with all 
their strength, will not help us, if with folded arms we 
make no appreciable progress, when all is progress around 
us. The very temerity and hardihood, the self-sacrifice 
and personal risk which it cost to demonstrate the absolute 
feasibility of a public instruction peculiarly Catholic, will 
be our condemnation, if deaf to the promptings of indus- 
trious effort and the counsels of good sense we fail to secure 
it on a firm basis. 

The sympathy that was elicited from the breasts of a 
young and generous nation in behalf of the victims of a 
social catastrophe, spent its force when it enabled them to 
volunteer instruction, for which they sought no recompense 
but the consciousness of having discharged a function of 
their sacred calling, and for the practical value of which 
they were accountable no further than for the blamelessness 
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of the medium through which it flowed. It can no more 
be drawn into a precedent, than was the brilliant result of 
their labors a warrant for their perpetuity. 

Claims addressed to the understanding for its approval 
of an arrangement on the ground of superiority, provoke 
inquiry and ‘challenge comparison. If the efficiency of an 
institution consists in the charter which authorizes it to 
confer degrees, and a respectable number of professors ; then 
indeed the Catholic community may indulge in a pardon- 
able exaltation at the flourishing condition of their educa- 
tional establishments ; but if the number and character of 
the students determine the rank of the college, an exam- 
ination of the condition of any one of them, as far as it is 
displayed, fails to disclose any appreciable improvement in 
the irregular partisan mode of instruction adopted in the 
outset of their career. There appear a number of students, 
between which and the number of graduates it is impos- 
sible to institute a proportion, and yet preserve the idea of 
a collegiate course ; a discipline, the copy of no prototype 
and the example of no imitation ; an ever-present spirit of 
emulation, kept alive by an artificial scheme of rewards, 
that, culminating in the solemn trifling of exhibition-day, 
prematurely develop mental vigor, and the student, at the 
close of a protracted course, receives his degree under the 
delusion that he has reached the ne plus ultra of education. 
The claims of religious guidance and teaching are made 
paramount to those of collegiate instruction, ‘and in the 
latter manifest defects are obnoxious to no public censure, 
and undeniable excellence elicits no general praise ; the 
principle of permanence, so much contended for in the re- 
lation of professors with the institution, is eliminated, and, 
finally, a flourishing condition of the institution itself is no 
assurance of its perpetuity. The halls of old St. Mary’s 
are closed alike on the returning steps of alumni, whose 
diplomas have borne fruits worthy the fame of its learned 
faculty, and on the aspirations of youth who seek to draw 
from the bosom of Alma Mater literary refinement and 
classical culture. 

We have touched but lightly on a few of the defects in 
our own present system of public instruction. The wants 
of the Church were, undoubtedly, the first to be provided 
for, and it was perfectly natural that in the beginning our 
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schools should have principally in view the supplying sub- 
jects for the priesthood, though it must be admitted that 
even in that respect they have not fulfilled the hopes of 
their founders. But the time has come when the wants of 
secular education are beginning to be widely and deeply 
felt, and when it seems to us that our Catholic community 
is in a condition to make a respectable provision for meet- 
ing them. The necessity of a numerous und well-educated 
clergy no Catholic doubts or can doubt, but the clergy 
cannot, in a country like ours, meet all the wants of secular 
society. We need also a class, and a large class of edu- 
cated seculars, who can be auxiliaries of the clergy, and 
give tone and respectability, a position and moral weight, 

to our body in this non- -Catholic world. For this we need 
colleges devoted primarily to secular studies, to the rearing 
and training of a generation of scholars that can more than 
match, in all the branches of a liberal education, the best 
scholars educated in the country. That our colleges now 
fail in this, few, we apprehend, are prepared to deny, and 
we have contended that one great reason of this failure is 
owing to the continuation, in the same institution, under 

net uly the same regimen n and discipline, of the college, the 
preparatory school, ‘and the theological seminary. As pre- 
paratory schools, many of our colleges are admirable, and 
leave little or nothing to be desired, and some of them are 
equally admirable as seminaries ; but none of them come 
up to the proper conception of a college, and give that lib- 
eral training, that manly development, and that profound 
and various learning which the wants of our Catholic com- 
munity require. 

What changes we would propose, what results we would 
obtain, and what means, at the disposal of Catholics, we 
would suggest for obtaining them, will form the subject 
of a future article. Meantime, wé entreat our friends to 
direct their attention to the subject, and examine it with 
reverence indeed, but thoughtfully and dispassionately, for 
it is of vital importance to the future of Catholicity in the 
United States. 


, 


I. G, 
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Art. V.—Des Appels comme d’Abus et des Articles 
Organiques du Concordat. Par le Comre pE Monta- 
LEMBERT. Paris, Le Correspondant, April, 1857. 


In criticising M. Montalembert’s essay on The Political 
Future of England, in this Review for April, 1856, we 
suffered ourselves to be betrayed into some remarks which 
were understood in a sense unfavorable to M. Montalem- 
bert and his friends, and favorable to the Emperor and the 
present Imperial government of France. Several of the 
Imperialist journals, among which we notice the Mevue 
Contemporain and Le Constitutionnel, seized with avidity 
upon our remarks and used them with some effect against 
the author of the Essay and the friends of constitutional 
government. We owe it to ourselves and to our friends 
in France to say that our remarks were never intended to 
have the application, or rather, misapplication that has 
been made of them. We wrote with the impression that 
our distrust of the Emperor of the French, and our devo- 
tion to free institutions, had been so often expressed and 
were so well known, that we were in no danger of having 
our meaning or our purpose misapprehended. But in view 
of the misapplication and perversion which has been made 
of our remarks by the Imperialists, we assure M. Mont- 
alembert and his friends, whose organ is the Correspond- 
ant, that we regret that they were not differently worded 
or at least more guarded, for nothing was farther from our 
intention than to embarrass the defenders of constitutional 
freedom or to please the Imperialists. 

Accustomed in our own country to a free press, free 
discussion, and full publicity, it did not, when we were 
writing, occur to us that publicity is restricted in France, 
that the French press enjoys only a one-sided freedom, a 
freedom of the Jansenistic sort, and therefore that our friends 
would not be at liberty to correct publicly any errors of 
fact or opinion into which we might fall to their prejudice, 
or any misapplication or perversion of our remarks that 
might be made by the Imperialist press. Our forgetful- 
ness on this point was not unnatural indeed, but it was 
hardly excusable, and we sincerely and deeply regret it. 
We wrote, moreover, with a partial misapprehension of the 
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chief design of M. Montalembert’s Essay. We, as well as 
many others, supposed that the chief design of the illus- 
trious author was to induce his countrymen to make an ef- 
fort to obtain for France a political constitution modelled 
after that of England, which, in the present state of French 
society, we look upon both as undesirable and impractica- 
ble ; but we are now satisfied that whatever his admiration 
of the British constitution, or his desire to obtain for his 
own countrymen the liberty it secures to Englishmen, his 
chief design was to warn Catholics in those states which 
still retain a greater or less degree of constitutional or par- 
liamentary liberty, to be on their guard against the prestige 
of the Imperial régime, to deepen their love of political 
freedom, and to induce them to resist manfully, with all 
the power and influence they possess, the farther extension 
of the new-fangled Czesarism which seems to have succeed- 
ed in Europe, since 1852, to the Red Republicanism of 
1848. He wished, no doubt, to counteract in Switzerland, 

Prussia, Holland, Belgium, Great Britain, and the United 
States, the influence of that portion of the French Catho- 
lic press, which, not content with yielding the new govern- 
ment in France, a firm, dignified, and loy al support, has 
deemed it proper to rehabilitate in its favor theoretic des- 
potism, and to decry as anti-Christian parliamentary gov- 
ernment and its defenders. ‘To this design we at least 
have nothing to object. 

We never wished the overthrow of the Monarchy of 
July, or the Republic of February, 1848. But when that 
Republic had been once inaugurated, our readers know 
that we wished it to have a fair trial, and that we believed 
it susceptible of such modifications and developments as 
would secure social order, and the freedom, independence, 
and prosperity of France. We were opposed to the efforts 
of the monarchists, whatever their dynastic preferences, to 
subvert it, and re-establish monarchy. But when it had 
been subverted, and the Empire revived in Napoleon IIT., 
although we distrusted the Emperor, especially in relation 
to the freedom of the Church, we believed it better to give 
him a loyal support, than to expose France to the horrors 
of a new revolution, or of a civil war. It was with this 
view, which we still entertain, that we wrote our strictures 
on M. Montalembert’s Essay, and urged him and his friends 
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not to stand aloof from the government, not to assume an 
attitude of opposition or guasi-opposition to the new power, 
but to accept the Emperor asa “‘ fixed fact,” to unite with 
him, and seek the true interests of their noble country 
under the Imperial drapeau. But we committed the 
usual mistake of those who are giving advice in relation to 
matters they only half understand. Our advice was good, 
our policy admirable, only it happened to be wholly im- 
practicable. What we urged was what our friends were 
perfectly willing and even anxious to do, but precisely 
what the Emperor will not permit them to do. 

As a Catholic, we have always looked upon the Impe- 
rial government chiefly from the Catholic point of view, 
and, though not liking it, we have always felt that if it 
permitted the free, untrammelled expression of Catholic 
thought and aspirations, it would be endurable and com- 
patible with the best part of liberty. We distrusted from 
the first the personal dispositions of the Emperor towards 
religious liberty, and we could find nothing in his words or 
his acts to give us any assurance that he either understood 
or desired the true freedom and interests of the Church. 
We yet trusted that Catholicity had so revived in France, 
the old-fashioned Gallicanism had been so generally repu- 
diated by the bishops and clergy as well as ‘by a very con- 
siderable number of the Catholic nobility, and the devo- 
tion to the Holy See had become so wide and so deep, that 
the Catholic public opinion of the Empire would be strong 
enough to prevent any gross encroachments on the rights 
of the Chureh by the state, and to maintain, in practice at 
least, full liberty to defend publicly through the press an 
unmutilated, an unemasculated Catholicity,—libesty, in 
practice at ‘least, for the Catholic champions to maintain 
publicly the inherent rights of the Church, and the in- 
competency of the state in spirituals. We felt confident, 
if this were so, our friends could erect a barrier to the en- 
croachments of the civil power on the ecclesiastical, prac- 
tically secure the freedom of conscience, and thus prevent 
Imperialism from growing into absolute Cesarism. But 
we reckoned without our host. It now appears that this 
liberty is precisely what is most strenuously denied them, 
and what the Imperial police is on the alert to detect and 
suppress. Hardly had our criticism on M. Montalembert 
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issued from the press, before we learned that the Corres- 
pondant had received an avertissement or warning from 
the police @ propos of an able and spirited Essay by the 
Prince de Broglie on the present state of religious con- 
troversy in France ; we learn from the Univers of the 3d 
of May last, that it has received a second warning on ac- 
count of the paper cited at the head of this article by Count 
Montalembert, written, indeed, with great force and ability, 
but in a temperate and loyal spirit. One more warning, 
and the police, as the law now stands, may suppress the 
publication of the Correspondant entirely, and thus silence 
the only organ of Catholic independence in France, 

We have read both articles, and find it difficult to dis- 
cover any thing in them at which the government could 
take exception. The civil power that can fear them must 
have a vivid consciousness of its own weakness, or the usual 
sensitiveness of the parvenu. Power that cannot suffer such 
criticisms as these articles to pass without censure, lest its 
own stability should be shaken, scems to us to be greatly 
misplaced in a nation so intelligent and so highly civilized 
as France, and to be hardly worth defending. We had 
supposed the Imperial government too strong, and too 
deeply seated in the heart of France, to fear such criticisms, 
and we had also supposed that the Emperor himself was 
too noble, too high-minded, and too generous in his feel- 
ings, too keen-sighted as well as too broad and comprehen- 
sive in his views, and too much wedded to the interests and 
dignity of French literature, to which he has made so many 
and so valuable contributions, to be offended at them, or to 
suffer his police to interfere to suppress them. Not in 
Francg in the nineteenth century, can an Emperor secure 
a glorious reign and establish his dynasty, by outraging free 
thought and free speech, and offering an indignity to men 
of letter rs, or to loyal though manly ‘Intelligence. Intelli- 
gence, in the long run, is sure to carry it over brute force, 
and men of letters will succeed where men of the sword 
must succumb, He wages an unequal war, who opposes 
bayonets to the subtil essence of intellect, or attempts to 
trample out free thought by a charge of his cavalry. Still 
more unequal war does he wage, who wars against the 
Catholic conscience and the inherent rights of God’s 
Church. The uncle of the present Emperor, with an army 
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and a military genius never surpassed, tried both, failed, 
and went to fret out the remainder of his life, a caged 
prisoner, on a barren isle of the ocean, Let the nephew 
take warning by the fate of his uncle. Let him provoke 
no war of opinion, or imagine that he can by his police ex- 
tinguish free, manly thought in French breasts, or reduce 
to silence French lips. Let his police exert their utmost 
vigilance, let them be, asit were, ubiquitous, yet, through a 
thousand avenues they cannot guard, the outraged thought 
will reach the hearts of his subjects, rekindle in them the 
old Gallic fire, the old Gallic love of freedom, and the old 
Gallic scorn of chains and slavery. Not yet are French- 
men prepared to sink into the passive obedience that 
marks the subjects of Oriental despots. 

The article by M. Montalembert, which we have cited, 
was called forth by a recent declaration of the Council of 
State, condemning the venerable Bishop of Moulins for an 
act of ecclesiastical discipline towards one of his priests, an 
act within his Episcopal competency, and for which he was 
responsible only to his ecclesiastical superiors. When the 
First Consul published in 1802 the Concordat conceded to 
France by the Holy Father in 1801, he annexed to it of 
his own accord, without consultation with the Holy Father, 
certain organic articles, among which was one authorizing 
an appeal from the ecclesiastical courts to the civil, termed 
Appel comme d’ Abus, The Pope on their first appearance 
protested against these organic articles, and they have 
never been accepted or submitted to by the Church. To 
concede the right of appeal from the ecclesiastical courts 
to the civil, that is, from the Church to the state, would 
be to surrender to the state the independence of the 
Church in her own sphere, to subvert her essential consti- 
tution, to render it impossible for her to enforce her disci- 
pline in the spiritual order on her own subjects, and in 
principle, to bring the spiritual power into complete sub- 
jection to the temporal. Hence the canons of the Church 
have always prohibited ecclesiastics from appealing from 
ecclesiastical censures to the state courts for redress. By 
the canons of the Church in France such an appeal by a 
priest incurs excommunication, The Abbé Martinet, a 
priest of the diocese of Moulins, having refused to conform 
to these canons, his Bishop suspended him from his clerical 
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functions. From this act of the Bishop an appeal in behalf 
of the priest was taken to the Council of State, which enter- 
tained it, and declared the Bishop guilty of an abuse. The 
Council of State thus declares the organic articles of the 
first Empire, which were no part of the Concordat conceded 
to the First Consul by the Holy Father, and which had 
become obsolete, to be in full force in the second Empire. 
The Council ground their declaration against the Bishop 
on the decree of Napoleon I., February 5, 1810, reviving 
the edict of Louis XIV. proclaiming the Four Articles of the 
French clergy in 1682, and declaring that edict the general 
law of France. By the declaration of the Council of State 
in the case of the Bishop of Moulins, reviving that decree, 
the edict of Louis XIV. is declared to be in force in 
1857 ; and by that edict the Four Articles are ordered to be 
enregistered by all the courts of parliament, and all the 
subjects of the king are forbidden to teach in their houses, 
colleges, or seminaries, or to write any thing contrary to the 
doctrine contained in them. It is, furthermore, ordered 
that all who shall thenceforth be charged to teach theology 
in the several colleges and universities, shall subscribe to 
those articles, and no one shall be licensed as a bachelor in 
theology or canon law, or receive the degree of Doctor, until 
after having maiutained in one of his theses the doctrine 
they contain. This edict, rendered in 1682, against which 
the Popes have uniformly protested, and which it is said 
Louis XIV. revoked, is, according to the Council of State, 
the present law of France, and consequently every Catho- 
lic teaching any thing contrary to those infamous Four Ar- 
ticles is liable to a legal prosecution under the paternal gov- 
ernment of Napoleon the Third. 

The case of the Bishop of Moulins, M. Montalembert 
contends, and justly, transcends all former precedents. In 
all the cases that have heretofore been carried by appeal 
from the ecclesiastical courts to the Council of State, the 
dispute has been between the Church and the'state, or virtu- 
ally a case of conflicting jurisdiction ; but in this case the 
original dispute was not between the Bishop and the civil 
magistrate, but between the Biship and one of his own ec- 
clesiastics, touching a matter of purely ecclesiastical <isci- 
pline. ‘The assumption of appellate jurisdiction in such a 
case by the Council of State is, in principle, the assumption 
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by the Emperor of the highest and essential prerogatives of 
the Papacy; by it he is virtually declared the supreme 
teacher and governor of the Church in his empire,—in prin- 
ciple all that was claimed by Henry VIII. of England. 
Catholicity, according to the Declaration of the French 
clergy, involving, as we have shown on more occasions 
than one, the supremacy of the State in spirituals, or politi- 
cal Atheism, is the only Catholicity legally tolerated in 
France. Frenchmen may be Catholics, according to the 
Four Articles drawn up by order of the monarch and im- 
posed by the civil power, but they are legally forbidden to 
be Catholics, ‘as the Pope is a Catholic. The French 
Catholic must teach and believe, at least teach, that the 
Council is above the Pope, and that the judgments of the 
Pope are reformable, till they have received the assent of 
the Church. 

What renders this restriction on Catholicity so much 
the more reprehensible, is the well-known fact mentioned 
by M. Montalembert, that there is no law in France that 
requires a man to believe even in God, or that prohibits him 
from assailing the Divinity of our Blessed Lord. All reli- 
gions, all except the Catholic religion, are free in France ; 
Protestants, Jews, Infidels, are free to profess and defend 
their peculiar beliefs or unbeliefs. The irreligious press in 
France is perfectly free to attack the Church on every side, 
in her authority, her dogmas, her morals, her ritual, her 
usages, her discipline ; and the most widely-circulated jour- 
nals in the Empire are doing it daily, without one word of 
warning from the police. But the Catholic press, the mo- 
ment it ventures to offer a manly, temperate, and perfectly 
loyal defence of the rights and independence of the Church 
in her own order, is visited by an “‘ Avertissement” from 
the Imperial police. All this, too, under a nominally, and, 
as his admirers at home and abroad pretend, a practically 
Catholic sovereign ; eulogized by men who draw on their 
imagination for their facts as the protector and defender of 
Catholic interests throughout the world. Here is a refuta- 
tion of those silly anecdotes circulating amongst Catholics 
in and out of France, as proofs of the Emperor’s devotion 
to Catholic interests, and which have so often been repeated 
aga nst us, as a full reply to our expressions of distrust of 
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his Imperial Majesty, in relation to the freedom of the 
Church. 

It is well known that we have been almost alone among 
Catholics in Great Britain and the United States, in our 
uniform distrust, from the first, of the Emperor’s disposition 
in regard to the freedom and independence of the Church 
in his Empire. We have obtained no echo to our ex- 
pression of this distrust among English-speaking Catholics ; 
they have seemed in their horror of socialism to have hailed 
the Emperor as a deliverer, and to be half prepared to 
identify the Catholic cause with that of French Imperial- 
ism. It has almost been regarded in certain quarters as a 
want of the true Catholic spirit to doubt the Imperial Par- 
venu, or to intimate that after all he might prove but a broken 
reed for Catholics to lean upon. Nothing but a panic fear 
of the threatened socialist or red republican revolution can 
account for their blindness or obliviousness. The traditions 
of the French monarchy from Louis XIV., the traditions 
of the first Empire, the antecedents of the nephew of his 
uncle, his affiliation with the insurgents against Gregory 
XVL., his letter, when president, to Colonel Edgar Ney, 
stating his policy with regard to the restoration of the Holy 
Father and the government of the Pontifical States, all 
were well calculated, one would suppose, to awaken distrust, 
and to force upon the most confiding the conviction that he 
would be disposed to serve the Catholic cause no further 
than he could make it subservient to his own purposes. 
What Catholic could contide in the loyal intentions towards 
the Church of the Emperor, who projected, as a reward of 
honor to his brave soldiers fighting in the Crimea, a medal 
with the device of three hearts united in one, intended to 
symbolize the union of Catholicity, Protestantism, and Ma- 
hometanism ? 

It is but simple justice, however, to the Emperor, to say 
that he has never professed to be the friend of the freedom 
und independence of the Church. No word have we heard 
from his lips that implied that he either understood or de- 
sired that freedom and independence. We have heard of 
no authentic act of his that indicated any disposition on his 
part to be the defender or protector of Catholic interests, or 
to depart from the policy towards the Church pursued by 
his uncle ; and we are aware of no act of his towards reli- 
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gion that has shown any other regard for it than that dic- 
tated by state policy. Religious interests have suffered 
terribly in France since the re-establishment of the Empire, 
and the Church does not occupy, by any means, so free, so 
commanding, or so secure a position under the Imperial 
régime as she did under the republican régime of 1848. 
The Emperor has granted sume pecuniary aid to particular 
— has given seats in his senate to certain ecclesias- 
cal dignitaries, has assigned to bishops and priests an 
west 9 place in his fétes, and in processions on gala days, 
and permitted his almoners and chaplains to make a grand 
parade of certain harmless devotions calculated to charm the 
idle, please the sentimental, and captivate the dévdtes ; but 
he has taken good care to give to the Church no substantial 
freedom, no positive security for the future, and to keep all 
effective power, Whether in Church or State, in his own 
hands. So far as the civil law can do it, he has confined 
the Church within the narrowest limits possible without 
absolute schism, and made her free action and develop- 
ment in the Empire dependent on his own will and pleasure. 
And yet there are Catholics even in our own country, that 
look upon him as entitled to the confidence and gratitude 
of the Catholic world. 

In this country Catholics have been misled by the con- 
duct of a portion of the French bishopsand clergy. A cer- 
tain number of French prelates, long held in reverence as 
the champions of religious freedom and independence, la- 
vished in the summer and autumn of 1852 praises on the 
Prince-President, which are rarely deserved by mortal man, 
and Catholics have very naturally concluded that they knew 
what they were about, and, therefore, that they must have 
received assurances that were not vouchsafed to the world 
at large. The policy pursued by the Univers, very gene- 
rally supported by the French clergy, of denouncing the 
old ‘parliamentary champions of Catholic interests, also con- 
tributed not a little to the same conclusion. The Univers, 
indeed, has little direct influence in this country, but 
through the so-called Catholic organs of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, ‘and the United States, and prominent individuals 
who read and admire it, it has had a very commanding 
influence, and we doubt if there had been such a burst of 
indignativn against us, if we had questioned the infallibility 
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of the Pope, as there was a few years since for questioning 
that of M. Louis Veuillot. It is with no pleasure that we 
speak disparagingly of the Univers. We go heart and hand 
with it in the repudiation of Gallicanism, and the assertion 
of the plenary authority of the Holy See. But, unhappily, 
it has seen proper to couple its championship of the Papal 
supremacy with the defence of modern Ceesarism, and true 
Voltairian sneers at parliamentary government and its de- 
fenders. Its chief editor sent us a few months since his 
reply to Count de Fallaux on the Parti Catholique, accom- 
panied by a kind and respectful note, evidently conceived 
in a conciliatory spirit. We have never been able to repel 
any overtures, even of a bitter enemy, to peace. We there- 
fore read M. Louis Veuillot’s reply with softened feelings, 
and with every wish to find the estimate we had formed of 
him unjust. But we have been disappointed. His reply 
does not satisfy us. It is in great part irrelevant, violent, 
and unjust, and its perusal has left upon our mind the pain- 
ful impression that justice and candor towards opponents 
are virtues that he has yet to acquire. He manifests the 
temper and breeding of a fanatic, and seems to act on the 
principle that whoever differs on any important point in his- 
tory, politics, or philosophy, from himself, must needs be ¢ 
bad Catholic, or no Catholic at all. We question not his 
sincerity, we question not his personal piety ; but we do 
question his qualification to be a Catholic leader. His mind 
is too narrow and one-sided for that, and his leadership, with 
the best intentions on his part, is fitted only to bring about 
the very results he most deprecates. Notwithstanding his 
hostility to those who regret the loss of parliamentary free- 
dom, and his devotion to Imperialism, be has not been 
able to save his journal trom an avertissement ; and it would 
seem: that, after having aided in erecting an absolute Gov- 
ernment for his country, and in breaking down all the 
safeguards established by constitutionalism to freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech, and public discussion, the 
police have had the cruelty to take him at his word, and 
give him a taste of the despotism he has been willing to 
fasten upon others. 

No onesupposes that either the Univers or the French pre- 
lates we have spoken of intended to sacrifice the liberties of 
the Church. We do not doubt their good faith, They pro- 
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bably hoped to be able, by their zeal and devotion, to gain 
the Emperor on their side, and to prevent him from follow- 
ing old-fashioned Gallican counsels. But they mistook 
their man, and ke was able to penetrate at a glance their 
motives. Gallicanism was originated in the courts of 
princes, and is the traditional doctrine of the temporal au- 
thority. No sovereign will accept the high Papal doctrines 
of the Univers and the Catholic prelates, if he can help it. 
We complain not that these prelates consented to the re- 
vival of the Empire, or that when revived they gave the 
Emperor a loyal support ; what we do complain of is, that 
through a panic fear of socialism they threw themselves at 
the feet of the new sovereign, and made an ignoble sur- 
render to him of their personal dignity, and that freedom 
for which the Catholic party in F rance had for twenty years 
so nobly and so bravely struggled. They should have main- 
tained their erect attitude, as free men and princes of the 
Church, and made the new Emperor feel that they neither 
courted his favor nor feared his displeasure ; that so long 
as he respected the rights and dignity of the Church of God 
he could count on them as his loyal supporters, but that 
the moment he attempted to assume spiritual functions, 
and to encroach on the ecclesiastical province, they would 
rouse all Catholic France as one man to resist his advance 
in that direction. In a word, they should have remained 
bishops, and not have attempted to be courtiers. Had they 
done so, we should not now have to weep over the prostrate 
Church in France, for prostrate for the present it is. That 
tree, bold voice, which we heard in France, under the 
monarchy of July and the republic of 1848, and which 
electrified the whole Catholic world, is heard no more. It 
is silent now. Frenchmen are free only to blaspheme the 
Church which has given their country its glory. Her 
princes have now a temporal master, who fastens upon their 
necks the yoke they seemed by their apparent sycophancy 
to invite. Alas! how often do we have to deplore that 
Catholics, while retaining the simplicity of the dove, forget 
toadd to it, as our Lord commanded, the wisdom of the ser- 
pent. The whole battle for religious freedom has to be 
fought anew in France, and under greater disadvantages 
than ever. 

“ If,” says Montalembert, “the clergy had only urged the ac- 
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ceptance and support of the imperial government, as it has been 
accepted and supported by nearly all France, nobody would have 
blamed them. But a portion of them have done, or permitted to 
be done in their name, what the government has not attempted, 
and the country has not accepted; namely, the theoretic rehabilita- 
tion of despotism. And this, too, by the very voices and the very pens 
which for so long a time pd so solemnly ‘had professed the theory 
of liberty, and liberty for all. Whilst the founder of the new empire 
permitted us to catch a glimpse of liberty in the distant future as 
the crown of his work, the semi-official organs of the clergy in the 
press have mi sintained that this liberty is impossible, illegitim: ate ; 
that even the word liberty has no place in the vocabulary of 
Christian country; that it is necessary neither to ponder nor to dis. 
cuss rights, but ‘to deny them all; that ‘ to seek guaranties against 
power js, in politics, what it is in geometry to see ek the qui adrature of 
the circle,’ and so every day for five years successively. The very 
men who, always in the name of the clergy and stipulating for them, 
in 1848 said, “the Republic gives liberty to the Church, the only 
liberty, the liberty of every body, and the Church will owe it eternal 
gre atitude,’ say to-di Ly, that when Catholies claim liberty in a Prot- 
estant country, they ‘demand it on! y for themselves, and “the by regret 
not being able to sweep away the whole work of liberal civilization, 
corrupt to the very core. ‘And they who speak thus have been 
authorized by the encouragements and approbations which have 
been lavished upon them, to declare that they have the best and 
most decisive reason for believing that they follow the true w ay, and 
that which the Catholie press ought to take. They thus m: ake in 
the name of the clergy, whose silence they misinte rpret, the saddest 
palinode of which the nineteenth ce ntury has given an example. 

“ Certainly there was, in 1852, neither motive nor pretext for 4 
religious opposition to the new government; but there was just as 
little for derogating from the dicnity and the independe nee which 
for twenty years had characterize 1d the political attitude of the clergy, 
and which was so easy to reconcile with an honorable and loyal ad- 
hesion. There was, above all, neither motive nor pretext for making 
litter of the principles, institutions, and antecedents which they had 
recently invoked or applauded; to fu ilminate anathemas against all 
modern liberties; to constitute themselves the sole approvers of 
measures the most excessive ; to be rabid against adversaries gagged 
in advance by official w: wnings ; to exhaust the formulas of an 
adulation fitted only to excite pity, and most likely of him who is its 
object, and ce tainly of those who have been witnesses of it. There 
was neither motive nor pretext to clap the hands with a servile en- 
thusiasm atthe ruin of those rights which they had themselves 
passionately exercised but recently ; ; to couple with the defence of 
religion that of the most unpopular theses and the most decried per- 
sonages in history; to insult the overthrown republic, after having 
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greeted with acclamation its accession; to forget that it was under 
its ensigns and by favor of its liberties they were able to re-establish 
Pius 1X. in his government at Rome, to emancipate Catholic in- 
struction, and even to reproach the Republic itself with the prom- 
inent place it assigned to bishops in its solemnities. Be tranquil, if 
the Republic ever returns, it will give you no more of these pretexts 
for posthumous mockery.”—pp. 650, 651. 


But, after all, we must not be too severe against the 
clergy or those who have done so much to place them in a 
false political position. There are none of us who can boast 
that we have never committed any mistakes. M. Monta- 
lembert himself has had occasion to chant his palinode, and 
we ourselves have had, on more occasions than one, to 
chant ours. During the revolutionary epidemic of 1848 
and 1849, we all had our fears, and exerted ourselves to 
save liberty from being destroyed, as it so often has been, 
by its own excesses. When the Le Nouvelle was seeking a 
fusion of Catholics and Democrats, and laboring to erect 
democracy into a dogma of faith ; when even Catholics were 
found carried away by a revolutionary spirit, and siding 
with Mazzini against the Holy Father ; when all authority 
except that of demagogues was threatened in its very foun- 
dation, and society seemed likely to be given up a prey to 
anarchy and barbarism ; we labored with all the forces 
we had to re-establish and confirm legitimate order, and, 
no doubt, used expressions and even arguments that might 
be cited against us to-day with effect, if no attention be 
paid to the altered circumstances in which the world is now 
placed. We have always considered it the part of wisdom 
to oppose the danger that is most imminent. In 1848, 
the danger most imminent, for the moment, was from the 
excesses of what was called liberty, in whose name so many 
crimes are committed. Intent on warding off that danger, 
we and our friends were obliged to confine ourselves chiefly 
to one side of the question, to dwell on the dangers of 
anarchy, and the need and benefits of authority. But 
when the revolution was checked as it was in 1849, and 
order was comparatively safe, we felt that the danger was 
then from the opposite side, that then we had to protect 
liberty, not against anarchy, but against despotism. It 
was necessary, alter the defeat of the Hungarians, to change 
front, and to labor for safeguards against the excesses of 
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power, as we had labored for safeguards against the excesses 
of liberty. 

But, unhappily, the course we were obliged to take in 
order to confine the revolution within legitimate bounds, 
gave an impulse in favor of authority, which the mass of 
those we addressed, seldom aroused to a sense of danger till 
it is over, thought they had nothing to do but to con- 
tinue, although by continuing it after the time, they could 
only pave the way for the establishment of downright abso- 
lutism. The very men, in our own ranks, who in 1848 
were disposed to identify Catholicity with democracy, in 
1857 are ready to identify it with Ceesarism, and are 
astonished to find us opposing them now as we opposed 
them then. They suppose that they are now only carrying 
out the principles we then held, and look upon us as having 
not only changed front, but also our principles. This 
should not surprise or anger us, for there are few men who 
can comprehend more than one side of a question, or pre- 
serve themselves balanced on principles equidistant from 
an extreme on either hand. The mass of men reason well 
enough from their premises, but, unhappily, their premises 
are usually only a partial aspect of truth. Hence, they 
always swing like a pendulum from one extreme to another ; 
now towards the frightful abyss of anarchy, and now to- 
wards the no less frightful abyss of an inexorable despotism. 
In their minds, notwithstanding all the precautions we 
took in 1848 to prevent misunderstanding, we, in advo- 
cating liberty to-day against Ceesarism, are eating our own 
words and retracting the warnings we then uttered. It is 
always so, and it is the grand reason why the world has seen, 
and why it always will see, so little of well-ordered liberty. 
Even in our own country liberty is abused, and the tendency 
on the one hand to licentiousness begets a tendency on the 
other to the exercise of arbitrary power. He who defends 
liberty here becomes, in the popular mind, the advocate of 
license, and he who defends authority and upholds the supre- 
macy of law, becomes practically the advocate of despotism. 
There is nothing singular or strange in the fact, that the 
men who had opposed authority in France and were fright- 
ened at the danger its overthrow threatened to religion and 
society, should recoil from their own work, and run now to 
the opposite extreme of anathematizing all liberty, and of 
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adulating despotism. We foresaw, at the close of 1849, 
the reaction, and uttered our word of warning against it ; 
but, of course, in vain ; for we could not convince even our 
most intimate personal friends that the danger was no 
longer from the excesses of the revolutionary spirit, and 
most of them remain still unconvinced. We regret the po- 
litical attitude which has been assumed by, or for, the 
clergy in France since the beginning of 1852, because it 
has in the eyes of the non-Catholic world placed our religion 
itself in a false position. For three hundred years the 
Catholic religion has appeared to be associated with the 
cause of absolute monarchy, or rather, with civil despotism. 
In the sixteenth century it had for its royal and imperial 
defenders Charles V. and Philip II., both monarchs hostile 
to all power but their own ; in the seventeenth century it 
had for its crowned champion Louis XIV., who destroyed 
the last vestige of freedom in France, and made himself 
the State, and was associated in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the cause of the unfortunate Stuarts, who la- 
bored to concentrate all power in the crown, and who 
detested the parliamentary freedom of the English nation, 
So long, and apparently so strictly, have Catholicity and ab- 
solutism been associated, that a strong conviction has been 
produced in the minds of non-Catholics and even of many 
Catholics, that Catholicity has a natural inclination for des- 
potism, and that the Church is incompatible with liberty. 
It is the grand objection of the age to our religion, and an 
objection, though totally unfounded, that is apparently 
supported by the whole history of the last three hundred 
years. After the French Revolution of July 1830, a pow- 
erful effort was made by the clergy, in France, and several 
of the younger members of the Catholic nobility, to sever 
our religion from this apparent alliance, and to prove that 
its proper element is freedom, not despotism. Their suc- 
cess was great, and the universal Catholic heart responded 
to their spirit-stirring appeals. So great had been their 
success, that when the revolution of 1848 broke out, sec- 
onded as they had been by the bold measures of Pius IX., 
hardly an insult was offered to the Catholic religion through- 
out France or Germany, and save in the Pontifical States, 
where other passions than love of liberty were at work, the 
Catholic religion was never, since St. Peter entered Rome, 
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so free. or so able to speak in her own voice and follow out 
her own divine instincts. It seemed, for a moment, that 
the standing objection to the Church was triumphantly 
refuted, and that she was enabled to relieve herself of the 
false position in which accidental circumstances had placed 
her. 

But the course adopted by a portion of the clergy in 
France after the coup d’état, the fulsome eulogies pro- 
nounced upon the new power by several eminent French 
prelates, and the doctrines daily put forth in their name 
or under their patronage, or, at least,'with their acquies- 
cence, have revived the old objection against the Church, 
and the European liberals are now, to a greater extent than 
ever before, not only non-Catholics but anti-Catholics, In 
vain do we repel the objection and write elaborate essays, or 
deliver eloquent lectures, to prove that our religion is the 
grand support of civil freedom. Our opponents have only 
to cite against us the conduct, during the last five years, 
of the French clergy and the columns of the Univers, as a 
practical refutation of our essays and lectures. When they 
add to this the further fact that the sympathy of the whole 
English-speaking Catholic world is, apparently, with the 
present imperial régime, and that of all the organs of Cath- 
olic opinion out of France, at least so far as known to us, 
our Review is the only one that refuses that sympathy, and 
ventures to repel the new-fangled Ceesarism as incompatible 
with the freedom, the dignity, and the inherent rights of 
the Church, what have we to reply ? All others, until 
quite recently at least, have been silent, or else have joined 
in the general chorus of adulation; we know that the 
Catholic heart beats in unison with our own, but how are 
we to prove it to non-Catholics with all these appearances 
against us? We cannot answer with mere words, we 
must have deeds, and what avails it to point to the deeds 
of French Catholics trom 1830 to 1852, if those deeds are 
now disowned and repudiated by the accredited organs of 
Catholic public opinion ? 

We think our Catholic friends are pursuing a short-sighted 
policy in suffering Catholicity to become associated in the 
public mind with the i imperie al government in France. The 
substantial gain, not to speak of principle, is nothing, and 
the loss is immense. ‘The Catholic religion requires me to 
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defend all vested rights not repugnant to natural justice, 
but there is nothing in it that requires or even permits me 
to defend on principle either despotism or slavery. But 
we, also, have been too slow to insist on what is a very ne- 
cessary policy. It is only since we published our criticism 
on M. Montalembert’s Essay, that we have ap preciated the 
necessity of political freedom to the maintenance e,in our age, 
of true religious freedom. We thought little of this doc- 
trine when M. Montalembert put it forth, but in this we 
were wrong. The subsequent developments in France 
prove it, and we are now fully convinced that the only 
security, although that will not always be a perfect security, 
for the liberty of the Church, is the general liberty of the 
citizen. The mutual relation of the Church and the state, 
recognized and sustained in the Middle Ages, no longer 
subsists, and cannot be restored ; Concordats, necessary in 
their day, and still useful in some parts of Europe, are 
only a temporary expedient, and, for the most part, remain 
a dead letter, or serve merely to bind the Church without 
practically binding the state. There is no reliance to be 
placed on princes as protectors of the freedom of religion 
or the rights of the Church. They are and will be gov- 
erned by their views of state policy, regardless of their 
obligations to the Holy See. The only attitude that is 
safe tor the Church to assume before the state, or that com- 
ports with her interests and dignity, is that of independence. 
This attitude, however, she can assert and maintain only 
in free states, where the freedom of religion is the recognized 
right of the citizen, and not simply an agreement between the 
Church and the state. The Church in this country is free, 
not by any grant or concession of the sovereign power, not 
by a special Jaw declaring her free, but by virtue of the free- 
dom of the citizen, or rather, the equal rights of all citizens 
before the state. All men are recognized as equal by our 
laws, and one has no rights that another has not. My 
Church is my conscience, and to follow my conscience, when 
not opposed to the equal right of another to follow his con- 
science, is my right, and recognized as such by the state. 
The Church then is free, because her freedom is included 
in my right as a man and an American citizen. Any en- 
croachment by the state on her freedom is not merely a 
violation of its religious obligations, or of a Concordat it has 
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accepted, but is an encroachment upon my right as a 
citizen, and not only upon mine, but upon that of every 
other citizen, whether Catholic or non-Catholic. It is a 
denial of my right of conscience to believe and profess 
the religion I choose, and at the same time the denial, in 
principle, of the same right to others ; and, therefore, all 
others are naturally drawn by all their devotion to principle 
and all their regard for their own rights, whose turn to be 
attacked may come next, to my defence. This places, we 
grant, the Church and the several sects, truth and error, 
on the same footing before the state ; but this is no ob- 
jection, for it is only on the condition ‘of claiming no more 
in the political order for the Church than we are prepared 
to assert for all religions not contra bonos mores, that we 
can gain, in the modern world, any tolerable security for 
her freedom. To ask more would be to get less. This is 
the order which prevails in the United States, an order 
which asserts the incompetency of the state in spirituals, 
and secures the religious freedom of each, by securing the 
freedom of all in the civil and political rights of the citizen, 
which the state is instituted to recognize “and defend. 

But it is obvious that this order, which is now so desir- 
able, is impracticable in a state where the equality of all 
men is not recognized, and where the citizen has no rights 
but the will of the political sovereign. Hence the necessity 
in our modern world of establishing political freedom as the 
condition of the freedom of religion. In a despotic country 
the freedom of religion, which is only another name for the 
freedom of conscience, is not a political right, a right of the 
subject against the sovereign ; and when the sovereign 
chooses to deny it, there is no “public law to which appeal can 
be made against ‘him y—no public right which he acknow- 
ledges himself bound by the very tenure of his power to 
maintain, and the violation of which absolves his subjects 
from their allegiance, that can be pleaded. It is only in 
what are called free states, only where liberty is the es- 
tablished order, that there is or can be any general liberty 
into the category of which religious liberty can enter. 
There is more truth in the coupling together, in the popular 
harangues of the day, of religious and civil liberty, than is 
commonly imagined. Political liberty, as with us, affords 
a practical basis to religious liberty, and gives means and 
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scope for its defence ; while religious liberty in turn con- 
solidates and protects political liberty. In a word, they are 
each the condition of the other. 

We do not pretend that political freedom, as with us, 
is always an adequate protection for the full freedom of the 
Church, but we do pretend that it is the best practicable. 
Prejudice or passion may now and then even here attempt 
to make an exception unfavorable to Catholics; may seek 
to form a Know-Nothing party for excluding us from the 
acknowledged political rights of American citizens; may 
even excite the mob to certain local and transitory acts of 
violence against us; but in these cases, if the hostility is 
directed against us purely on the ground of our Catholicity, 
the pretext is that we ourselves are not entitled to equality 
before the state, because we are opposed in principle to the 
equality in the political order of non-Catholics with Catho- 
lics, and would, if we had the power, exclude them from the 
enjoyment of that religious freedom we claim for ourselves. 
Yet, however much violence may be done to our feelings 
as Catholics, there is, with the exception of Belgium and 
the Pontifical States, no country in the world where the 
Catholic conscience is less oppressed than in our American 
Confederacy of Republics. Even the legislation attempted 
by Know-Nothings in several of the States is less unfavor- 
able to the Church than that which is to be found in most 
countries under nominally Catholic sovereigns, and no in- 
stance of interference by our courts in the internal discipline 
of the Church, like that of the Council of State in the case 
of the Bishop of Moulins, can be cited in our whole history 
since we became an independent nation. ‘The movements 
stirred up against us effect very little to our prejudice. The 
public law, public right, the constitution, the general spirit 
of freedom and love of fair play, and the sincere attach- 
ment of the great majority of the American people to 
religious liberty, and liberty for all who will concede it to 
others, are on our side, may always be appealed to in our 
defence, and seldom do appeals to them prove ineffectual. 

To the state of things which obtains here the public 
opinion of the world has already come, and to it Catholics, 
whether they like it or dislike it, will in all countries be 
ultimately obliged to conform. Any efforts to resist it will 
only tend to exclude us from its advantages. We cannot 
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in our day have liberty for good without liberty for evil,— 
liberty for truth without liberty for error. We cannot 
secure liberty for our Church as an exclusive liberty. Such 
is the state of public opinion, such is the temper of the 
times, such the dispositions of the government and people 
in nearly all countries, that it is worse than idle to attempt 
it. The freedom of the Church must henceforth, in most 
countries, be enjoyed in common with the freedom of the 
sects, without any special recognition or favor from the state. 
This we regard as a “‘ fixed fact,” and to this there is, to our 
know ledge, nothing in the history, in the principles, in the 
discipline, or in the canons of the Church that prevents her 
from conforming. All things, says St. Paul, are lawful for 
me, but all things are not expedient. The Church existed 
in all her integrity before Constantine, under the Pagan 
Emperors of Rome, and would, no doubt, at any period 
during the first three centuries, have deemed it much to 
have been placed on an equal footing before the state with 
the old Pagan religion. Constantine was looked upon as 
the deliverer of the Church, but Constantine never sup- 
pressed the old religion in favor of the new, and his edicts 
go no farther than to place both religions on the same foot- 
ing before the state. Ifa different policy was subsequently 
pursued, or if a different order obtained, it was not because 
it was essential to the Church, or because her own inherent 
constitution made it obligatory, but because in the circum- 
stances it was expedient, because, prior to the Barbarian 
Conquest, it was to some extent imposed by Roman Im- 
perialism, and because, after that Conquest, in the breaking 
up of the old civilized world, it became necessary, in order 
to save society and religion from downright barbarism. 
But nothing imposes upon the Church the necessity of main- 
taining an exclusive freedom, or of continuing, where liberty 
is the established order, her old connection with the state. 

It seems to us, therefore, the duty of Catholics, in all 
cases where we are in some measure free, and where liberty 
is not impracticable, to labor in such way and manner as 
best suits our several localities to secure political freedom, 
and to obtain in the general freedom of the citizen before 
the state a basis for the practical maintenance of the liberty 
of our religion. The loss of political liberty invariably 
carries with it the loss of the freedom and full independ- 
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ence of the Church. The Church is always the first and 
greatest victim of despotism. In France the nation has 
lost its freedom, and although the sovereign is a Catholic, 
infidelity and the sects alone are free. The Church is de- 
prived, in principle, of her freedom, and there is no public 
right, no law of the empire to which appeal can be made in 
her behalf, The press, gagged in politics, is free to vent, 
and daily does vent, the vilest blasphemies against her, but 
no voice is free through it to speak out in defence of her 
violated rights. So it is, and so it willalways be, wherever 
religious liberty is not recognized and euarantied in the 
gencral liberty of the subject. 

The Church can enjoy freedom and make progress in 
the Modern World only by throwing herself upon the rights 
of the individual, and claiming her liberty, not es her own, 
but as that of the free Catholic citizen,—only by taking 
her chance with the sects, receiving no favor and subjected 
to no disadvantage from the State. It seems to us, as we 
have elsewhere said, that she must throw herself back on 
her resources as a spiritual kingdom, and, relying on her 
Heavenly Spouse, make her appeal to the intellect and the 


heart of the age, and, without any extrinsic support, make 
progress by her sole power to convince reason and win love. 


In our judgment this is for her a gain, not a loss. It is 
what we would wish for her, for we have full confidence in 
her intrinsic excellence to win the heart and to lead the in- 
telligence of all ages. 

We regard it as certain that no reliance can be placed 
on princes as her protectors ; they are and will be governed 
by their own views of State policy, regardless of their ob- 
ligations to the Holy See, and they will grant their protec- 
tion to the Church only at the prtce of her freedom and 
independence. ‘The sooner, then, circumstances permit the 
Church to cut herself loose from her old bonds to the State, 
and to free herself from all dependence on politics, the bet- 
ter. We need but look to the ricketty Catholic States on 
this Continent to be convinced of it. Religion will never 
revive in Mexico so long as it retains its present connection 
with that miserable caricature of a republic. No honest 
man can do otherwise than execrate the policy pursued to- 
wards the Church by General Commonfort’s Government ; 
it is marked by sacrilege and robbery ; but no intelligent 
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man can doubt that the peculiar connection of Church and 
State inherited from old Spain, operates as a grave hinder- 
ance both to the material and religious prosperity of the 
Mexican people. The Church is, indeed, by the old legis- 
lation, acknowledged to be supreme in spirituals, but the 
State is supreme in whatever touches the temporal. A 
parish priest violates ecclesiastical discipline, commits a 
grave canonical offence ; his bishop suspends him, excom- 
municates him : ; but though he ceases to perform any sa- 
cerdotal functions, he still retains under favor of the Gov- 
ernment his benefice, and the bishop has no power to 
remove him and appoint a successor. Here, in a similar 
case, our courts would decide, as they have decided in prin- 
ciple, in several cases, that the benefice being a trust for 
the benefit of the Catholic religion, is vacated when the 
priest ceases by the laws of his own Church to be compe- 
tent to hold it, and they would decide so in case of a Catho- 
lic priest, because the principle is just, and because they 
would decide so in the case of any Protestant minister, 
Both the Church and the State suffer from the present 
state of things, and unless it can be so changed as to place 
matters on the footing they are with us, we see no hope in 
Mexico for either. The fact that Bishop Rosati, when he 
was sent to arrange ecclesiastical affairs in Hayti, received 
instructions from the Holy See to place them, if possible, 
on the same footing they are in the United States, tells 
us plainly enough what are the wishes of Rome in this re- 
spect, and may satisfy us, that, if there are objections on 
the part of individual Catholics who suppose the world has 
stood still for the last two hundred years, or that it is per- 
fectly possible and easy revocare defunctos, they are such 
as we need have no scruples of conscience in disregarding, 
or even combating, providing we do it with the respect al- 
ways due to those who adhere to the past, and resolutely 
resist all changes. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not, as we could 
not as a Catholic, censure or complain of the order which 
obtained under the Christian emperors, under the Barba- 
rians in the Middle Ages, or under modern monarchy. We 
do not oppose Concordats ; we do not pretend they are 
either wrong or unwise ; we defend the practice of the 
Church and the principle of her practice in every age. We 
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are finding no fault with what has been. The Church, as 
we often say, deals with the world as she finds it, and when 
she does not find free men, she cannot deal with free men. 
Where there are only sovereigns, and no free citizens, she 
can in her political relations deal only with sovereigns. She 
has done the best that was to be done with the: ages she 
has traversed. If circumstances have changed, or are 
changing, so as to render a different policy practicable or 
expedient, it does not follow that she has ever been wrong 
or unwise. No reproach is necessarily cast upon the past, 
nor do we demand a revolution in France or any where else 
in favor of republicanism. We do not like the Napoleonic 
régime, or dynasty, but we believe a revolution against 
either would, even if successful, cost more than it would be 
worth. Our readers need not to be told that we are 
opposed to all revolutions, because they generally fail in 
their purpose, and because we are not at liberty to do evil 
that good may come. In France, even, we should be a 
loyal subject were we a Frenchman, 

Sut what we do ask, and what we write, as far as in 
our power, to effect, is, that Catholics should not allow 
themselves to regard modern liberalism as an unmixed evil, 
and that in all countries where even a shadow of public 
liberty remains, and Catholics have a degree of freedom 
and equality, they should resist with all their power and 
influence every attempt, under whatever guise it may be 
made, to establish despotism on the ruins of the liberties of 
the citizen. We have wished also to draw attention to the 
connection there is between religious freedom and _ political 
freedom. What we ask for our Church is not State patron- 
age, is not special favors or special protection from the Gov- 
ernment, but liberty, and that liberty which is liberty for 
all as well as forus, Give the Church an open field and 
fair play, she needs nothing else. We confide in her own 
intrinsic power and divinity to win the victory. We pray, 
therefore, those inconsiderate Catholics, whether in France 
or out of France, who make themselves the adulators of 
Ceesarism, to look ahead and see that they are only storing 
up W rath against the day of wrath, or only preparing the 
way for the new republican revolution, when it breaks out 
anew, to be more hostile to religion than ever ; that they 
are confirming in the minds of non-Catholics the grand ob- 
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jection we have in our age to combat, and that they are so 
compromising the Catholic cause that Catholics in the new 
revolution must either join a movement hostile to the 
Church, or join the cause of the sovereigns, fight on the 
side of despotism, and go down with kings and Cwsars. 
That revolution may be ‘put off for a time, ‘but come again 
it will, if the sovereigns have their way, and all their mili- 
tary forces will prove impotent before the irrepressible in- 
stincts of humanity. True prudence foresees the evil and 
guards against it. 

The danger is not now of a republican outbreak, for the 
pear is not ripe, but there is danger that the reaction against 
republicanism in Europe, since 1850, will provoke such an 
outbreak, and one that will not be repressed so easily or so 
suddenly as was that of 1848. The danger to us Catholics 
is that in this new outbreak we shall be found associated in 
the popular mind with the defenders of Cesarism, and 
thus be opposed even by the sincere and earnest friends of 
rational liberty. We warn our brethren of this danger, 
and we earnestly entreat them not to let our words pass 
unheeded. Many things indicate to us that the Emperor 
of the French is losing, rather than gaining popularity. 
He was thought to have come out of the Eastern war with 
a manifest advantage over England, and as the arbiter of 
Europe. But however much British interests may have 
been disregarded by the Peace of Paris, it is clear that the 
English Government has since contrived to recover the 
ground it had lost, and to make its policy for the East tri- 
umph over that of France. In diplomacy, Lord Palmer- 
ston has carried it over the Emperor. He has defeated the 
French in regard to a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, 
gained a footing in the Persian Gulf, defeated the Russian 
policy in the Persian Court, induced Napoleon to aid his 
views of conquest in China, and obtained a grant from the 
Porte of a railroad along the Valley of the Euphrates, with 
the guaranty from the Turkish Government of a minimum 
of six per cent., while the Emperor of the French has to 
content himself with the present of St. Anne’s Church at 
Jerusalem. This in this age of materialism will not render 
the Emperor popular with the active spirits of his Empire. 
English supremacy seemed never so near being permanently 
established as at this moment. The interests of France 
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seem to us to have been more compromised by the devel- 
opments of the English policy in the East during the last 
year than those of England were by the peace. Lord 
Palmerston seems likely, so far as regards France, to prove 
in effect a second Chatham. Let this defeat of French in- 
terests be exploited as it will be by French republicans, and 
the effect upon the Imperial régime will prove all but fatal. 
Let not our Catholic friends repose in too much security. 
The throne on which they lean may fail them, and the only 
way in our judgment to sustain it, and ward off the revolu- 
tion, is to anticipate it, and develop the Imperial consti- 
tution into a liberal government, satisfactory to the friends 
of rationa] and well-ordered liberty. 
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1, L’Immaculée Conception de la Bienheureuse Vierge Marie, Con- 
siderée comme Dogme de Foi. Yar Mgr. J. B. Maou, Evéque 
de Bruges. Bruxelles: Goemaere. 1857. 2 Tomes.  8vo. 


We have not yet received the second volume of this work, al- 
though it was to have been issued on the Ist of last April. When 
we receive it we shall make it a point to bring the work very fully 
to the notice of our readers. The Bishop of Bruges is one ‘of the 
most learned and eminent writers in Europe, and he has, we are 
told, written this work at the request of the Holy Father. From 
what we have read of the first volume, we have formed the highest 
opinion of its merits, and we are led to believe it the very work 
needed on the subject. 


Ktudes Philosophiques. ,Ontologie, ou Hitude des Lois de la 
purg re, 

Pensée, Var M. PAssé: F. Huconxty. Tome premier, Paris: 

Belin. 1856. S8vo. 


We are ignorant whether the Abbé Hugonin has or has not 
published more than this first volume, a copy of which he has done 
us the honor to send us. We have no space at present to speak of 
it according to its merits. As far as we have examined it, the work 
strikes us very favorably, and proves that the French mind, though 
still affected by Cartesianism, is working its way into the elevated 
and serene regions of a truly ontological philosophy, which places 
the order of knowledge i in hi urmony with the order of being. We 
shall return to this volume soon, and attempt an appreciation of its 
merits, 
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3. Bertha and Lily; or, the Parsonage of Beech Glen. A Ro- 
mance. By Exizanern Oakes Smiru. New York: J. C. 
Derby. 1855. 16mo, pp. 336. 


Mary and Hugo ; or, the Lost Angel. A Christmas Legend, by 
Exizabetn Oakes Surrn, With Illustrations by Darley. New 
York: Derby and Jackson. 1857. 16mo. pp. 149. 

The Newsboy. New York: Derby and Jackson, 1856. 12mo, 

pp- 527. 

These three works by an estimable lady, deserve a more extend- 
ed notice than we are now able to give them. They are marked by 
a fine vein of philanthropic sentiment, and by deep and it dependent 
thought. They are the genuine utterances ‘of the heart and soul of 
the author, and indicate a mind of great e arnestness, and a heart 
that craves truth and goodness. The author is not a ¢ ‘atholie, but 
she has advanced far beyond the vulgar Protestantism of the day, 
and has aspirations which can be met only in the Catholic Chureh, 
though she probably sees it not, and believes it not. She is not 
satistied with any form of Protestantism that she has yet encountered, 
but she is one of those who are looking for a new deve ‘lopment of 
the religious sentiment, and its embodiment in a new Church, or 
“ The Church of = Future.” She is not with us, but she is not 
against us. The literary and artistic merits of her works are very 
considerable : oh Lertha and Lily is entitled to a high rank as a 
romance. The interest of the story is well sustained ; the charac- 
ters are well marked and life-like. The ineidents are a little wild, 
but they are not wholly improbable, and the effeet ‘upon any other 
than a Cath = reader, must be pleasing and inspiring. Mary and 
Hugo is awild and unearthly story, with a little too much of the 
m\stic for our taste, yet it indicates thought and reflection as well 
as imagination. 

The New sboy is our favorite. We like it for its ap pre ciation 
of boy’s nature, for its hearty sympathy with the poor and neg- 
lected, and its de testation of all hollow pretence and hypocrisy. The 
author loves humanity, but she detests all sham, all mere seeming, 
and allows herself to bodes selved by none of the heartless convention- 
alities of society. She carries her radicalism somewhat further than 
ours goes in our maturer years, but we find it refreshing to meet a 
writer now and then that dares call things by their right names, and 
to ple sad the cause of those whom socie ty regi ards as outcasts. She is 
no Puritan, no self-complacent Pharisee ; she is not afraid to com- 
passionate sinners, and to tell the scribes and Pharisees of the day, 
that publicans and sinners, even harlots, go into the kingdom of 
Heaven before them. She believes love and genuine kindness are 
often due where we mete out only cruelty and wrath. So far we 
believe her right. 
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6. The Life of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, Duchess of Thuringia. 
By the Count De Monratempert, Peer of France. ‘Translated 
by Mary Hackerr. The Introduction translated by Mrs. J. 
Sapuier. Second Edition. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
1857. 16mo. pp. 427. 


We cannot speak of this work in higher terms than it deserves. 
It is marked alike by faith and solid learning, by genius and piety, 
and is a model in its way. If the illustrious author had done nothing 
else than write this book, he would deserve to be held in grateful 
remembrance, through all time, by the Catholie world. 


7. A Life of the Right Rev. Edward Maginn, Coadjutor Bishop 
of Derry, with Selections from his Correspondence. By Tuomas 
D’Ancy M‘Gree. New York: P. O'Shea. 1857. 16mo. pp. 306. 


We received this work at too late a day to be able to do more 
than glance at a few of its pages. We have a profound respect for 
the high character, and religious and patriotic labors of its Right 
Reverend subject, who died too soon for religion and for his country. 
Its author is no friend of ours, but as far as we have read, he appears 
to have acquitted himself of his task in a manner creditable to himself 
and satisfactory to the numerous friends of the late Bishop of Derry. 


8. Roman Vesperal; containing the Complete Vespers for the 
r ij . 3 . . U oe . * 

whole Year, with Gregorian Chants in Modern Notation. Bal- 
timore: John Murphy & Co. 1857. 16mo. pp. 264. 


9. The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ ; or, Jesus Christ revealed to 
Childhood and Youth. By the Appt F. La Grance. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. J. Saptier. New York: D. & J. 
Sadlier. 1857. 24mo. pp. 318. 


10. The Sufferings of Jesus. By Carnertne Emmerick. ‘Trans- 
lated by a Sister of Mercy. New York: P. O’Shea. 1857. 
24mo. pp. 187. 


11. The Three Kings of Cologne. By Rey. Titus Josux. New 
York: E. Dunigan & Brother. 1857. 
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12. The Creator and the Creature ; or, the Wonders of Divine Love. 
By Freperiok WiitraM Faser, D.D. With an Introduction by 
an American Clergyman. Baltimore; Murphy & Co. 1857. 
16mo. pp. 414. 


13. The Complete Works of Gerald Griffin. Parts 1—XII. New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier. 16mo. 


We welcome this new and complete edition of the works of 
Gerald Griffin, now in the course of publication by the Messrs. Sad- 
lier & Co. We read The Collegians, when it was first published, 
with a pleasure we have never forgotten, and which we have found 
increased at every repeated perusal. Ireland has produced many 
geniuses, but rarely one, upon the whole, superior to Gerald Griffin. 
When we have his life, and the publication of the edition is com- 
pleted, we shall endeavor to render our tribute of gratitude to the 
memory of the gifted author. 


14. Concilium Baltimorense Provinciale VIII, habitum Anno 
1855. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 40. 


We find in this pamphlet the following Decree, which, as it 
applies to the whole United States, we take the liberty of copying. 


“Decretum Coneilii primi Provincialis Sancti-Ludovici, quod S, Sedes adpro- 
bavit, et per alias quoque Provincias servari mandavit quoad Ecclesiastica 
judicia. 

“Sacerdotes, quibus per Ordinarii sententiam sacri ministerii exercitium 
interdictum fuerit, nullum jus habent ad sustentationem ab eo petendam, 
cum ipsi se sua culpa missionibus operam navandi incapaces reddiderint. 
Ut autem omnis oceasio querelarum tollatur, censent Patres omnino expe- 
dire ut Ordinarii in causis criminalibus clericorum aut presbyterorum 
servent certam judicii normam, que ad formam a Concilio Tridentino (Cap. 
VI, Sess. XXV, de Ref.) prescriptam, quam proxime accedat: scilicet, ut 
Episcopus, seu Vicarius ejus Generalis, de ipsius commissione, duos ejusdem 
Episecopi Consultores (ex eis quos, juxta alterum Baltimorense Concilium 
pro gravioribus negotiis pertractandis designatos habet), nec semper eosdem 
eligat, qui ei presbyterum criminis postulatum judicaturo, coram Notario 
tamen ipsius Episcopi, assistant. Unum autem sit utriusque votum, possit- 
= alter Episecopo accedere. Quod si ambo ab Episcopo, seu ejus Vicario, 

iscordes fuerint, tertium tune ex predictis suis Consultoribus ipse eligat, 
et juxta eam partem cum qua tertius convenit, causa terminetur. Si autem 
contigerit omnes Consultores ab Ordinario electos, ab ejus sententia dissi- 
dere, tune ad Metropolitanum causa referri debet, qui sententiarum motiva 
expendet, et judicium feret. Quando autem questio erit de subdito Metro- 
politani, criminis postulato, et omnes Assessores Metropolitani, modo pre- 
dicto ab ipso designati, ab ejus sententia dissenserint, tune appellatio fiat 
ad seniorem Episecopum comprovincialem, cujus sententia finalis erit, salvis 
semper Sedis Apostolice privilegiis et auctoritate.” 





